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KATE HERIOT’S i»AST CONQUEST. 

BY MISS FLORENCE EOSB. 


“ Tele me, if you can, Frederic, who is the 
young lady that has just passed us?” 

Fred Atwood looked around, his hand still 
oil his friend’s arm. 

There were two persons In the street, both 
gping in the opposite direction from the two 
yaung men. One was a tall, stately lady of 
commanding figure, dressed with unexcep¬ 
tionable taste—the other & tawdry, overdress¬ 
ed individual, clad in rich, but ill-matched 
fipery. 

“Which of them, Allan?” asked Fred, 
roguishly, well knowing the exquisite taste 
of his friend, 

“Can you doubt which? Of course, I 
mean the lady with such brilliant black eyes 
^the one nearest us/* 

“0,1 beg pardon. Are you 6ure that you 
don’t mean the one with the green dress, blue 
sack and yellow bonnet?” 

“Don’t, Fred! As \C I would have any 
curiosity about a person like that P’ 

Softly, Mr. Adlan Bernard. That person 
is one of your own parishioners; a lady of 
cultivated taste, as you see; an heiress, too, 
and dresses In a manner that the masculine 
part of your congregation find perfectly 
crushing!” 

“As I mean the other lady, your description 
of the heiress fails to interest me.” 

“Well, you are particular! The other 
lady, I would not care to have you know 
intimately. She is a Alias Heriot—a great 
coquette, Allan. I always shun eyes like 
hers. They are decidedly wicked looking; but 
a s you are a minister, and supposed to be 
proof against the wiles of sinners, it may not 
be so much of a risk to you to encounter 
them?” 

“And is she one of my fioek, too ? Well, I 
shall call on that lady and on the other, too, 
of course.” 

“Well, take care of your heart. A young 
minister, you know, is fair game for all the 
widows, old maids and young girls of his con¬ 
gregation to pounce upon. How thankful I 
am that my genius did not soar to the pulpit. 
I could never have withstood them. I find it 
trying enough to a physician.” 

Allan Bernard smiled. He thought, per¬ 
haps, that he could withstand any number of 


“ widows, old maids, and even young girl#,” 
and that, if ever won at all, it could ouiy he 
by some “ bright, particular star,” like the 
lady whose eyes had shed a brilliant ray across 
his path that afternoon. 

The friends were nearing a pretty, attrac¬ 
tive-looking house in a pleaspnt, quiet street; 
and Doctor Fred Atwood said, “ Come, Allan, 
we will call here at my brothers. You will 
not see him, but his new wife will be happy 
to meet her pastor. I have volunteered to 
show you around, and my own relatives must 
be the first to greet yon.” 

Mrs. William Atwood, a pleasant, smiling 
lady—a young bride^received the doctor and 
his friend with a cordial greeting, as they 
were ushered into the beautiful drawing¬ 
room. 

She had been showing bridal gifts, it seem¬ 
ed, to some young ladies who had just quitted 
the apartment. One only remained, and Mrs. 
Atwood introduced her as “ Alias Heriot.” 

It was the lady of the brilliant eyes. A 
graceful courtesy was her only greeting, and 
she sank back upon the luxurious Bofa and 
bent her black orbs upon the minister. 

As the moments went on, and conversation 
ran into pleasant channels, Kate Heriot’s 
voice mingled in it. She skimmed the surface 
of many subjects, not excepting theological 
matters; and the voice completed what the 
eyes had begun. 

Allan Bernard did not try to resist the 
spell. He intended to marry. He did not 
believe im ministers remaining single uutil 
their name had been mingled with that of 
every unmarried woman in his society. 
When a pastor had secured a pulpit, he be¬ 
lieved it right to secure a wife also; but Ber¬ 
nard’s taste was fastidious, and his best 
friends knew that he would be difficult to 
please. One thing he determined upon—not 
to be a subject for town or parish gossip by 
any fault of his own; but when the young 
lady should appear who would suit his exact¬ 
ing taste, he would woo her quietly—settle 
down to married life and house-keeping, and 
put an end forever to matrimonial conjectures. 

He was charmed with the beauty, the ex¬ 
quisite taste, the clear, rich voice and perfect 
manner of Kate Heriot; and there, in Airs. 
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Atwood’s parlor, he found himself building a 
fairy castle; one of those Ckateux (TEspagne, 
that find architects in clergymen as well as in 
others. 

Doctor Fred Atwood listened to the con¬ 
versation with an uneasy air, and when at 
length, Kate Heriot went away with her arm 
in Hr. Bernard’s, he looked up at his sister 
with the tears actually standing in his honest 
eyes and exclaimed: 

“ Su6ie, this is too bad F 

“Tfpiat Is too bad, Fred ?” 

“ Why, that a girl like that should turn the 
head of such a man as Allan Bernard.” 

“Fred I” 

“She has done It, Susie I Only one out of 
a thousand girls could have fooled him; but 
she is that one. Shame! that she should 
have chosen the finest and best of natures— 
the most splendid scholar, the purest Chris¬ 
tian man, and spoil his life and usefulness by 
her outrageous coquetry and hypocrisy. I 
can call it nothing but hypocrisy, when she 
who makes a mock of religion, pretends to 
canvass nice distinctions in theology, as she 
did now with Allan.” 

“ I hope you are not serious in speaking of 
her thus, Fred.” 

“Perfectly serious. You do not know, 
Susie, for it never entered your single-heart¬ 
ed, truthful disposition, how this miserable 
coquetry has possessed Kate Heriot. She 
boasts she can break any man’s heart. Pray 
Heaven she may not darken Allan Bernard’s 
whole life. He is bewitched—enchanted—in¬ 
toxicated already.” 

“ Then why not save Mm ?” 

“ I mean to, if possible. I will warn him, 
beseech him, not to throw away his heart and 
life thus. O Susie, dear, I wish you had a 
sister as true and good as yourself, and that 
Allan Bernard was married to her.” 

“ Yes, Fred, I have a sister—a dear, good, 
simple, true-hearted girl; but 1 shall not 
bring her here to compete with Kate 
Heriot” 

“And why not? Allan is perfection itself, 
and such a wife as you say your sister is, 
would be just the one for him. I see no harm 
in bringing her here, I am sure.” 

Susie would not consent; but she had 
hardly sat down to tea with William and 
Fred, that evening, when a carriage stopped, 
and out came from it, a little figure, light, 
*iffry and elastic as an India rubber ball. 

“Why, Bell Armitage F was all Susie 
could say, as her sister threw off her wraps 


and drew a chair with easy composure to the 
tea-table. 

“Iam hungry, Susie. Have travelled all 
day and night upon a chicken.” 

“ Didn’t he give out at last?” said William. 
“Yon are very light, Bell, but too much 
weight for one chicken. Why didn’t you taka 
a span of them ?” 

“Be quiet. Will! I brought the chicken. 
He did not bring me. I despatched the last 
of him to-day at noon, and threw him out to 
the crows. They had poor picking, after 
me.” 

“ If you stay here long, Fred is going to 
give you another bird to pick. He told me 
so just now.” 

“ Don’t believe her, Hiss BelL” 

“It is true. Bell. Is there not such a bird 
as the Hinister Bird? I think I have heard 
BO.” 

“Susie!” said Fred, “you are a perfect 
Marplot. I command you to be quiet while 
Bell appeases her hunger.” 

Bell Armitage was, in truth, a very charm¬ 
ing girl. The minister might have silted his 
whole congregation and found no one who in 
all respects could be called her equaL She 
was very lovely in person, well cultivated in 
mind, of an excellent disposition, and one of 
the sort that most ministers need, one that 
can be a lady in both kitchen and parlor. 
She was never ashamed of her skill in house¬ 
hold matters; never boasted, like some young 
ladies, that she did not know how to perforin 
them. Such boasts seemed very contemptible 
to one who had been trained to think that 
such knowledge ennobles instead of degrading 
a woman. 

And, having theee qualities, she seemed to 
the enthusiastic Fred Atwood to be just the 
very type of woman for Mr. Bernard to 
marry. 

“ If I did not despise match-making so 
much, Susie,” he said, privately, to his sister- 
in-law, “I should try to bring those two peo¬ 
ple together. But there, what is the use? 
Kate Heriot’s blandishments will just unfit 
Allan for taking a sensible wile like Bell 
Armitage.” • 

Yes, Fred had guessed rightly. \The min¬ 
ister was dazed—bewildered with tVe beauty 
of *Kate Heriot She sang, too, like a syren, 
and she witched the heart out of him with the 
fiery, pasaionata song3 wMeh it was ia'^uch. 
bad taste to select for him, \ 

“ O dear,”- sighed the faithful Fred. “ It is 
Saturday night, and Allan has gone straight 
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over to Mr. Heriot’s where he will lean over 
Kate’s piano and listen to love songs and 
opera music, when ho ought to be preparing 
his sermon!” 

In vain did William’s wife give him a warn¬ 
ing look to say no more. He went on in the 
same strain,perfectly unconscious that Deacon 
Adams was in the next room, talking with 
his brother, and must have heard all he said 
about the minister. 

“ Well,” said he, when the deacon was gone, 
“it might as well be known now as later. 
Deacon Adams remembers, doubtless, that 
Kate Heriot’s scorn sent his young brother 
to an insane hospital; and he will tolerate no 
minister who will fall into her snares.” 

True enough, Mr. Bernard received a note 
from the deacon on the following Monday, 
commenting severely upon the evident haste 
in which the sermons of the preceding day 
had been prepared, and, in scathiug terms, 
denounced him as linking himself with triflers, 
inasmuch as the minister had walked home to 
dinner' with Kate, and had been heard to utter 
vain words on the way. 

Mr. Bernard was sitting in his now half- 
neglected study, when the deacon’s note was 
put into his hand. While trying to remember 
what had ailed his discourse that could bring 
such searching rebuke, Fred Atwood entered; 
and Mr. Bernard, who thought very highly of 
his friend’s good sense and j udgment, passed 
the note over to him. 

Fred read it and laid it down. 

“ Well?” said Allan, interrogatively. 

“ Well 1” was Fred’s sole response. 

“ You see, Fred, I have been ‘ wonnded In 
the house of my friends.’ ” 

“‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend/ 
Allan,” said Fred. “ Perhaps I may open the 
wound afresh before I leave you—but let me, 
this once, plead with you before it is too late, 
to give up Kate Heriot.” 

“ Give her up ?” 

Fred misunderstood .he surprised and 
grieved look. He caught a ray of hope that 
it might be different to what he had imagined. 
Allan might mean that he had no entangle¬ 
ment to give up. The hope was dissipated 
the next moment by his own words. 

“ Why Fred, you would not ask that, if yon 
knew how I am situated with her. I am just 
the same as engaged to Mis3 Heriot. I love 
her, and she returns it. Anything that Deacon 
Adams could say, would not alter the affair a 
single shade. I cannot see that any one has 
a right to meddle with my private affairs. 


Shall I go, to Deacon Adams to ask if I can 
dine with Mr. Heriot when invited by him to 
do so? I tell you, Fred, I will have my 
liberty to go and come as I please. I will 
not be restricted.” 

“O, Allan! friend! brother! If yon would 
but open your eyes and see what you are pre¬ 
paring for yourself! Kate Heriot does but 
keep you to swell the list of her victims. She 
does not love you. She has said so. She has 
been heard to say that the minister was an 
easy prey. Think of that! It is your good 
name—your character for piety—your reputa¬ 
tion for knowing and discharging your duties, 
that are now suffering in the eyes of many of 
your people. They point to the objects she 
has ruined—to Harry Adams in a mad-house 
—to Richard Keith in his grave, with that 
across his throat she would not like to see— 
both of them undone for the love of that Jeze¬ 
bel—” 

“Hold, Fred! Even you shall not insult 
me.” 

“ O, Allan! Has it gone bo far, as that a 
friend may not try to rescue you from destruc¬ 
tion ?” 

“Destruction? You use strong language, 
Fred. Stronger, methinks, than such occa¬ 
sions seem to require. One would think Miss 
Heriot was an evil spirit, and was about to 
drag me do wn to perdition, instead of a gentle 
lady whom a poor minister has wooed for his 
wife.” 

“Hear me, Allan. Kate Heriot will never 
marry you. Her sole ambition is to unite 
herself with wealth. Therefore, it is not too 
much to say, she will be your destruction. 
Would you not call it destruction to a minister, 
to be despised by his congregation for yielding 
to the arts of one whom they all know to be 
false and fickle as the wind? Well as I love 
you, Allan, and much as I have desired to see 
you connected with a good, respectable fami¬ 
ly who would strengthen your position in life, 
I declare I would rather you would marry a 
servant girl of decent character, than Kate 
Heriot.” 

“Thank you,” returned Bernard, dryly. 
“ I am satisfied with my arrangements. If 
my society differ from me in any private mat¬ 
ter of my own, they must bear it as they can.” 

“ Yery well, then. You will not be warned, 
I see; and I shall have the grief of seeing my 
friend and pastor ‘ an easy prey,’ as she calls 
it, to the arts of an hackneyed fiirt, older and 
craftier than himself—” 

“ Older?” 
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“ Certainly. Consult your pariah records. 
They will not lie. I have myself seen it re¬ 
corded there—the baptism of Katherine Heri- 
ot, daughter of John and Lucllla Heriot, 
thirty-seven years ago last May. Ton can 
look for yourself.” 

“I can see for myself, that the brilliant 
complexion, the youthful air, and the sweet 
girlish look of the Elate Heriot I know, do 
not belong to any one of the date you men¬ 
tion. I do not think you would willfully mis¬ 
lead me, but you are yourself deceived. I do 
not believe your statement.” 

“ Don’t trust to my statement alone. Ask 
anybody else. Any one who has been a resi¬ 
dent here during the last forty years, knows 
everything about John Heriot’s family. In¬ 
deed, he is an honest man, and will tell you 
the truth himself.” 

“No other testimony than his would con¬ 
vince me that one so fair and beautiful can 
have counted fourteen years older than I am. 
It Is too absurd, Fred. I should be vexed 
with another, but really your zeal in this 
cause makes me smile.” 

“You are ignorant of the arts by which 
women like Kate Heriot preserve or renew 
their fading charms. There are preparations 
—dangerous ones, too, that are recklessly 
used for this purpose. But I have done, 
Allan. I shall vex you no more on this sub¬ 
ject. Good-by.” And the young doctor left 
the room hastily. 

“Can I be deceived!” asked Bernard of 
himself, when his friend had left him. “ How 
earnest Fred is. There were actually tears in 
his eyes when he went out. Well, I will wait 
and watch.” 

If he had done so, it would have been well; 
but the next hour he was listening to her 
voice, and all else was forgotten. 

Doctor Fred went over to consult with 
Susie. 

“ I shall have to give him up, Susie,” he 
said. “ I do hate to see him preparing trouble 
for himself thus, but I can do no more.” 

Still, he was horrified to learn the very 
next day that a meeting had been called in 
regard to the very subject he had dreaded to 
hear broached even in private circles; viz,, 
Mr. Bernard’s dismissal. Fred hastened to 
call on some of the prominent members of the 
church, and ask what it meant 

“ It means, Doctor Atwood,” said one of 
them, “ that your friend, Mr. Bernard, does 
not fulfil the hopes and expectations of the 
society; and we want to bring the people to¬ 


gether to obtain some expression of their sen¬ 
timents. As his friend, yoa will doubtless be 
present; and if you can show cause for keep¬ 
ing him here, you will have an opportunity 
to do so.” 

Bernard sat alone in his study that after¬ 
noon; a vague presentiment of coming evil 
hauntiog him, he knew not why. He had 
seen Kate in the morning, and found her as 
fascinating as ever. He had parsed a little 
note into her hand, at parting, the contents 
of which were a renewed declaration of his 
love, and a request that, as she must have 
been long ago conscious of the state of his 
affections, she would now give him an imme¬ 
diate answer as it regarded her own. 

The postman rang the bell, and two letters 
were brought him. 

He opened the delicate little envelope, which 
he knew to be Kate’s from the subtle perfume 
exhaling from it. 

It was couched In very sweet and plausible 
terms—regretting that he had so mistaken her 
friendship for him as her pastor, and begging 
him to consider her still as a friend, although 
any nearer connection between them was 
simply impossible, etc., etc. 

An hour afterward, Allan roused himself 
from the terrible stupor that had followed the 
reading of Kate’s letter. He had been so 
sure of her acceptance. She had led him on to 
feel that she loved him; had listened so sweetly 
to his anticipations of a happy home with her 
presence to brighten, and her music to glad¬ 
den it—0, could slie be so false when she had 
implied so much? It was his first trouble, 
and the iron had entered his soul deeply. 

It was long before he thought to open the 
other missive. Another time it might have 
moved him to some desperate state of feeling; 
but he had been too deeply touched by the 
other, to feel anything more than a vague 
surprise. It announced the meeting and its 
object, and requested his presence there. He 
threw it aside and staggered to his chamber. 
The call to tea was unheeded. That night he 
was in a burning fever, and his landlady, 
knowing that Dr. Atwood was his intimate 
friend, sent for him at once. 

He came, more grieved than surprised; and, 
after stepping into the vestry to announce the 
cause of Mr. Bernard's absence, he returned 
to the sick chamber, and took up its arduous 
duties. Arduous indeed, for Bernard grew 
worse and worse, daily. In his delirium, he 
did not recognize Fred, and called constantly 
upon Kate Heriot. Knowing nothing of the 
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note, Fred, whose sympathies were quick and 
tender, was almost tempted to send for her; 
but something prevented him—he knew not 
what. Bernard, had clasped the note tightly,- 
ever since he was taken ill. Had not Fred’s 
delicacy forbidden the act, he might have ea- 
aily accounted for the sickness of his friend; 
but he was not the one to steal into the se¬ 
crets of another. He even taxed himself with 
cruelty in talking to him as he had done. 
But he comforted himself that a marriage with 
Kate Heriot would have been worse than any 
illness, however severe. 

Faithfully, indeed, was Bernard nursed, and 
deep was his gratitude to Fred for keeping 
out the host of curious inquirers during his 
delirious period. As soon as he was restored 
to reason, he frankly told his friend the cause 
of his illness, and declared his intention of 
leaving the town altogether, and resigning 
his charge. Fred did not oppose him; but he 
had a plan which only needed Susie's co-oper¬ 
ation to carry out. He seked a time when 
his patient slept, and went over to Susie. 

“ Are you going home this summer, Susie T’ 
be asked. 

“ Yes, William has consented, and we shall 
accompany Bell when she goes. And I do 
wish, Fred, that you would go with us.” 

“How can I, Susie? I must wait and go 
off with Bernard somewhere. He must not 
stay here. The same place must not contain 
him and that Kate. Susie, this fever was of 
her making.” 

“I thought so, Fred. Poor fellow! He 
must have loved her.” 

“ He was bewitched, as I told you at first. 
He is going to leave his society.” 

“Why, Fred?’ 

“ Yes. I don’t blame him. It will be better 
so. With his talents, Bernard will soon have 
a pulpit offered him. But he will not be well 
far a long time.” 

“Fred!” 

" What now, Susie T 

“ Go home with us, and take your patient 
with you. It is a long ride of a whole day 
and night, but at the end of that, there will 
be peace and rest. Father and mother will 
welcome us all. They have room enough, 
and the farm will supply just what will restore 
an invalid. Take him away from here as 
quickly as possible; and be sure not to disap¬ 
point us.” 

It was just what Fred wished, but did not 
like to propose; and Bernard was grateful for 
any plan that would take him away. He 


wanted to be removed without seeing any 
one, and he had only to send in his final res¬ 
ignation to his people, on the sufficient plea 
of ill health. It was accepted on that score, 
Fred stating verbally to the committee that it 
was not probable that Mr. Bernard could 
preach for many months, and that he was go¬ 
ing among the mountains to recruit. 

The party started very quietly, leaviag town 
in an early train, before many of the inhabi¬ 
tants had risen. The arrangements had alj 
been made in such judicious Bilence, that 
scarcely a remark was elicited. Mr. Bernard 
had left many friends behind him, after all, 
who were truly interested in his welfare, and 
really sorry to lose him. 


Kate Heriot sat alone in her chamber on 
that very morning. Her slumbers had been 
early disturbed, and her dreams through the 
night had been anything but pleasant. From 
the day she had sent the note to Mr. Ber¬ 
nard, she had had no sign from him that he 
had received it. She had heard, casually, 
that he was ill, and she judged that it might 
be the effect of the note. She was sorry now 
that she had been so decided. She might 
have played at loving him a little longer. 
No oue of her numerous lovers had interest¬ 
ed her heart so much as had the minister. 
Had he been wealthy, she would have mar¬ 
ried him; at least, she had sometimes thought 
so. She knew that her day must soon be over; 
that her beauty, now almost wholly artificial, 
must soon be beyond the reach of any restora¬ 
tion. She knew that he loved her, and she 
believed his love was strong enough to for¬ 
give her for any little deception about her age. 
She little knew how her heartless note, though 
it had shocked him at first into illness, was 
now a source of disgust to him. She little 
knew that, from his first moment of returned 
reason, every feeling of his heart rejected her 
image with scorn and contempt. 

She almost resolved to follow up her letter 
with another, expressive of different senti¬ 
ments. 

What was her surprise to hear of his depart¬ 
ure ? of his resignation ? 

Kate Heriot absolutely took to her bed_ 

sick with shame and vexation. Her mother 
was alarmed, for Kate’s health had never failed 
before, and she persuaded Mr. Heriot that 
they ail needed mountain air. A journey 
was the result. Kate gladly went, hoping 
that, somewhere, they might meet Mr. Ber¬ 
nard; and Ehe would exercise the old spells 
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upon him again. She was unconscious ofhls 
destination, however, and the chance waa 
small that they should meet. 


A pleasant greeting awaited our other trav¬ 
ellers. The large, hospitable house was capa¬ 
ble of holding many more than they; and the 
minister and Fred were the first in posses¬ 
sion of a suite of apartments that any one 
might envy. AH vied with each other in 
making the minister comfortable and happy. 

No one could be long in the home of Bell 
Annitage and not feel the beautiful influence 
of her character. Her daily life was a suc¬ 
cession of lovely acts. “The law of her lips 
was kindness.” Genuine cheerfulness, spark¬ 
ling, yet unaffected, was a part of herself and 
her daily gift to others. Health beamed from 
her eye and bloomed on her cheek. 

Smarting from the sense of a wrong from 
the hand of a being so different, it was simply 
impossible for Mr. Bernard not to turn from 
the counterfeit to the pure gold. Every hour 
deepened the impression made on him. He 
was perfectly frank with her, and told her the 
whole story of his infatuation before he tried 
to win her. It was a happy moment to the 
two conspirators against his peace, Fred and 
his sister-in-law, when Bernard announced to 
them what they had long hoped for. 

What thanks he would have poured out to 
Fred—what regrets that he had not heeded 
his friendly warnings, had not the impulsive 
fellow forbidden him to revert to the subject 
in his presence. 

Bernard was now fully recovered; but Fred 
insisted that one prescription he had given 
him should remain in full force—viz., a long 
horseback ride with Bell every fine day. 

And so, while prosecuting this very agree¬ 
able method of enre, he chanced one day to 
meet a carriage with several well-known faces 
inside; the foremost of which was Kate He- 
riot, and accompanied by her father and 
mother. His hand was at that moment ad¬ 
justing Bell’s bridle, but he instantly turned 
his glowing face toward the carriage, raised 
.his hat, and rode on with such a look of calm, 
serene happiness as Kate had never before 
seen him wear. Her sensibilities were not 
wholly blunted, for they had no sooner passed 
on than she uttered a cry and fell back, half 
fainting. She had recognized Bell Armitage, 
and it had added to her despair and mortifi¬ 
cation. 

A few weeks afterwards, she read the mar¬ 


riage in the newspaper, and another burst of 
grief and wounded pride attested her love for 
the minister. 

It was Kate Heriofs last conquest. Her 
armor was rusty—her sword thenceforth 
was pointless. She has lost her voice, and 
art has ceased to be effectual In restoring her 
lost charms. Health has deserted her, and 
the few friends who have an interest in her, 
are mostly disappointed and soured beings like 
herself. 

It Is a pleasure to state that Dr. Fred At¬ 
wood, in reward for his generous exertiins in 
behalf ofhls friend, has found an angel for his 
own household. A pressing Invitation unani¬ 
mously given, has recalled the minister back 
to the church he loved, and not a whisper 
ever betrays that he was once attached to 
Kate HerioL 
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KING PAT, THE CRUSOE OF THE GALAPAGOS. 

I1V W. II. MACY. 


My Uncle Mulachi Worth was a veteran 
whaler of the ohl school, who had made 
several racific voyages in the days when 
ships were small and sperm whales numer¬ 
ous, and the passages out and home covered 
half the duration of tlievoyago; when the 
Galapagos were the very ultima thule of his 
navigation, all to leeward of that group Icing 
a great unknown sea; when sextants were 
valued for their weight of inetal, and chro¬ 
nometers scarcely heard of except in discov¬ 
ering ships; when the topgaUantmasts were 
all sent on deck In latitude forty to strip for 
the light with Cape Horn, and triumphantly 
sent aloft again in tho same parallel on tho 
other side; when tho oil was stowed down in 
wooden-bound casks, and half tho betw'cen- 
decks reserved for coiling down “wooden 
cablesand when tho ship’s bottom was as 
guiltless of copper as her sides were of 
bulwarks above tho spar-deck. All tlieso 
points my Uncle Worth dwelt upon as things 
to bo proud of; not as deficiencies or disad¬ 
vantages, but rather as evidences that all tho 
new innovations and explorations were worso 
than useless; for he was accustomed to say 
to us, his nephews and grandsons, “ What’s 
tho use of your making voyages clear round 
the globe, and cruising away down to I.oo 
Clioo, and away up to Ifamtchatka, where 
you are gone twice as long as I used to bo, 
and don’t get any more oil ?” Argument was 
wasted upon him. “There’s whales enough 
nowon rent and Chili,” ho would say, “if 
you’ll only go there and stick there. You 
don’t want any croto-nometers or bny-romc- 
ters to find your way there, nor any toggle- 
irons and bomb-shells to kill them with.” 

lint, with all his obstinacy and old-fogyistn, 
which, after all, was mostly put on for effect, 
my venerable uncle was the best of company 
for us younger seamen; for he was really an 
intelligent man, and his stock of yarns was 
inexhaustible, lie was, in most cases, his 
own hero, and if any place mentioned by us 
was within his old cruising limits, he had an 
adventure to relate with it; if it was beyond 
his boundary line, ho listened complacently, 
but generally ended by declaring it an out¬ 
landish island, and lamenting the perversity 
of the present generation of seamen in going 
there at all. 


“ The Galleypaguses,” said tho old gentle¬ 
man, “is as far oil' shore as ever I saw any 
need to go. 1 was put ashore once there, and 
lived there some months.” 

“Lived there!” I exclaimed, in astonish¬ 
ment. “ That’s the last placo I should select 
for a hermitage.” 

“Well, I didn’t pick it out myself,” said 
Uncle Worth, “though I was ugly enough 
when I went ashore to go anywhere for a 
change. You see I was taken sick with a 
fever while wo lay bolow Tumbez bar In tho 
old Atlas, and she went to sea and left me 
there, as it was a very doubtful case whether 
1 lived or died. But I weathered it, and as 
soon as I got strong, of course I was anxious 
to get away from such a hole as that, for thero 
was nothing there but a few half-savage Span- 
ish-Indian mongrels, and legions of alligators 
and fleas. It may be n little better placo 
now-a-days, but I guess not much. Well, I 
couldn’t wait for tho Atlas to come back, and 
I shipped in an English whaler, called tho 
Hotspur, that was bound off to the Galley- 
paguscs, and tlio captain agreed If ho fell in 
with the Atlas to put mo aboard. But ho 
hadn’t more'ii got mo into blue water before 
he told me ho shouldn’t do anything of the 
kind, and I soon found my treatment thero 
was going to be monkey’s allowance, 1 more 
kicks than ha'pence.’ Well, I stood it as 
patiently ns I could till I couldn’t bear it any 
longer, and finally I knocked him down on his 
own quarter-deck. Ho and his mates then 
seized mo up to tho rigging, and ho was going 
to flog me, when I told him ho had better flog 
mo to death, for if ho didn’t, I would liavo his 
life afterwards. He thought better of it, and 
instead of flogging me, he cut mo adrift and 
put me into handcuffs. He threatened to sot 
mo ashoro on ono of tho islands under his lee, 
and I told him I’d thank him to do so; or if 
ho would only stand in sight of tho land, and 
give me two planks for a raft, I would shako 
the dust of Ids old Hotspur off my feet, and 
give him no furthor trouble. 

“ We made tho land tho next day, and ho 
lowered a boat and went himself to set mo 
ashore. Ho was well bowsed up, as, indeed 
he was nearly all tho time, and when I asked 
him what island it was, ho told mo to find 
out by my education; but I doubt if ho know 
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himself, for ho had a navigator with him, 
shipped for the purpose. We pulled into a 
bay where there was good landing for the 
boat, my irons were taken off, and I stepped 
ashore with my few traps-In a hag. Old 
C'laverlng pulled out a bottle from under the 
stern, and after taking a good long pull at it, 
asked mo if I wouldn’t have a drink. I turned 
on my heel without making him any answer, 
and ho shoved off and left me. 

“I didn’t wait long on the beach. I pushed 
up inland to got a sight from the high rocks 
off to seaward, to see if I could form any 
judgment of my whereabouts. I had been olio 
season among these Islands, and judged it 
must be Charles’s Island that I had landed on, 
and If so, there was a post-olllco In a harbor 
on the northwest side, a box erected by some 
of the whalemen, wlioro each ship which 
touched left her report. Following the coast 
round, having only the sun for a guide as to 
direction, I found the bay, as I had expected, 
and going down to tho beach, found five or 
six papers hr tho post-office, but nothing later 
than three months back. It was not the 
time when ships wero most likely to come 
here, as everybody there was over about 
Albemarle and Narborough, where tho whales 
are found in great numbers. But I was satis¬ 
fied of one thing, that I was on Charles’s 
Island. I was likely to stay there some time, 
too, as no sail was in sight hut the Hotspur, 
and she was standing over towards Albe¬ 
marle. It was not a very cheering prospect, 
for theso islands are not suited for human 
bolngs to live on, nor, indeed, anything else 
but guanas and terrapins, who can live a year 
or two without food or drink, and grow fat 
on it. 

“I spent nearly all day hunting for water, 
and at last found a place where I could scoop 
a little out of the hollows of the rocks; but 
this was warm and flat, and I knew tlint a few 
days more would dry it all up, and I should 
liavo to depend then upon tho terrapins’ 
stomachs, and kill one when I wanted a 
drink. Tlioso animals take in their stock of 
water for a whole year at a lime, and live on 
a much smaller allowance of it than tho 
camels of tho great desert that wo read so 
much about. I had brought a tinder-box in 
my bag, so I built a fire and cooked some 
meat of the terrapin, which you know Is good 
eating; but I had no bread or potatoes with 
it, and, above all, I suffered for tho want of 
good water and a comfortable placo of shelter, 
for tho sun was burning hot, and the stunted 


trees that grew here and there were nearly 
all withered for the want of moisture. I hope, 
boys, you may never know by experience tho 
delights of wandering all day about the rocks 
of a dry, parched, volcanic island, lying right 
under tho equator, and drinking lukewarm 
water from the locks or from laud-turtles’ 
stomachs. I kept on the move, hoping to 
stuinblo upon a spring, for I had heard tlicro 
was one on this island somewhere. But I did 
not find any, and, towards the middle of tho 
afternoon, tired out and overpowered by the 
heat, I came to a spot where two stunted 
trees grew near together, though they didn’t 
furnish much shade, and here I sat down to 
rest awhile. I strained my eyes all round tho 
horizon in search of a sail, but could see none. 
There wero other islands in sight, but they 
were all as near aliko as peas in a pod. I 
leaned against tho parched trunk of one of 
these trees, and closed my eyes in thought. 

“ I don’t know how long I sat there before 
I was startled by a sound of something strik¬ 
ing the rocks, and turning my head, I saw a 
man, or, at any rate, something in human 
form, coming towards me. lie had no cover¬ 
ing on his body above tho waist, and his skin 
was burnt and tanned from exposure to the 
sun; his lower limbs were pushed through a 
couple of rudo bags of hair seal-skin, while 
his bare feet pattered from rock to rock, as if 
perfectly at home among them. He had tho 
remains of an old straw lint perched on Ins 
head, but his long rod linir and beard were 
matted and tangled together, and his face and 
body had a baked appearance, as if all the 
juices bad been dried out of him. no carried 
an old flint-lock musket In his hand, that 
looked about as rusty and neglected as its 
owner. His manner and appearance wero 
wild and savage beyond anything I had ever 
scon in human form, ns be strode up to mo 
and levelled his old flint-lock at me, almost 
poking tho muzzle of it into my earl 

‘“What are ye doing hero ?’ ho roared, with 
a strong Irish brogue. 

“ ‘Sitting down to rest,’ I answered, timidly; 
for it was not to be wondered at that I was 
struck with terror at tho terrible appearance 
of tho flguro before mo, and the lonely cir¬ 
cumstances of our meeting in this out-of-the- 
way placo. 

“' Lost from your ship ?' ho asked, wildly, 
still keeping his gun levelled at my bead. 

“ ‘ No,’ answered I. ‘ I was put ashore hero 
by the captain.’ 

'"From what ship?’ 
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“ ‘ The Hotspur, of London.’ 

“‘Clavering?’ he inquired, with a hideous 
leer in his eyes. 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘that’s the skipper’s namo.’ 

“‘Ah, the scoundrel! I know him tlii3 
many a day,’ he said, lowering his gun, some¬ 
what to my relief. ‘ Dry and hungry, aren’t 
you f’ he asked. 

“‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I'm suffering for a drink 
of good water, and if you know of any spring, 
I wisli you would direct me to it.’ 

“‘Travel on ahead of me,’ ho answered, in 
a tono of command. ‘ Here, this way,’ point¬ 
ing to the eastward. 

“ I obeyed in siienco, stepping off at a round 
pace, while the tall, wiry figure followed close 
in my rear, carrying the old musket at a trail, 
and on the half cock. 

“‘Ye’re not an Englishman?’ ho snapped 
out, suddenly, and as if his mind was fully 
made np about it. 

“‘No,’ I replied, ‘I’m an American. I 
shipped with Clavering in Tumbez, where I 
had been left ashore sick.’ 

“‘What’s yer namo?’ ho demanded, in tho 
same crusty style. 

“ * Malaclii Worth.’ 

“ ‘ Nantucketer?’ he jerked out again. 

“‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I came out iu tho Atlas. 
Have you heard of her?’ 

“‘Didn’t come hero this year,’ ho returned. 
Up off Cape Blanco.’ 

“ Wo trudged on under a blazing sun, my 
companion following me np close, and now 
and then indicating tho direction ho meant 
for mo to take, and I was nearly exhausted, 
when, shortly before sundown, we rose a hill 
which overlooked tho eastern sido of tho 
island, and a valley under cultivation lay 
before us, containing an acre and . a half .or 
more, and which was, perhaps, the only spot 
on the island, or, indeed, in the group, which 
afforded moisture enough to raise pumpkins 
and sweet potatoes. In tho middle of this 
cultivated patch stood a small hut, rudely 
constructed of driftwood and old canvas, 
towards which we directed our course. A 
slight-built lad, who looked like an American, 
was working among the potato patches, his 
nakedness partially covered by tattered gar¬ 
ments, and a small. Peruvian dog ran from 
tho hut to meet us, yelping spitefully nt me, 
and fawning upon my savage comrade. 

“An old barrel set into the ground by way 
of curb, at a short distance back from the hut, 
told where tho spring was, and was, just nt 
that moment, the most attractive object in 


the picture. After I had satisfied my wants' 
in that particular, I went with tho wild Irish¬ 
man into Ills shanty, which was as rude and 
filthy inside as out. IIo pulled a bottle of 
rum out of a dark corner of the hut, and half 
emptied it nt a single pull; then hailing tho 
youngster, who was working among the pota¬ 
toes, and whom he addressed as Jake, ho 
ordered him to cook supper. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to inform me that ho was tho proprie¬ 
tor of this plantation, and the sovereign lord 
and master of tho Island, and that I might bo 
his obedient and loyal subject, and work for 
him, subject to his orders, or, if I preferred, I 
might just climb tho hill again and go off on 
my own book. As I saw no prospect beforo 
mo iu that caso but suffering and death, 
unless a ship soon arrived, and folt that I 
was entirely dependent upon tho bounty of 
this semi-savage, I readily agreed to any¬ 
thing, 

“All tills tiino ho was swigging away nt his 
bottle, and, as tho liquor operated, he became 
more boastful and swaggering, 

‘“Did you never hear of King Pat?’ ho 
asked. 

“ I was obliged to confess that I never had. 

“ ‘ And yo say yo’vo beon a season at tho 
Galleypaguses before ?’ 

“‘Yes; but that was three years ago,’ I 
replied, ‘ and I novel - lauded on this island, 
though it seems to me I have heard of a man 
living here at that time.’ 

“‘Ay, that’s tho first season after I settled 
here, and I wasn’t so well known. But all 
the whaling fleet knows Pat now, espocinlly 
when tlioy want portaties. King Pat’s my 
name, and I’ve two subjects now. There’s 
one tiling I want to put in my palace bore.’ 

“‘What may that be?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘A queen,’ said he. ‘As soon as I can got 
a boat, I’ll go and get me one.’ 

“‘Where?’ I asked, in nstonishmont. 

“‘Up to tho coast of Peru,’ ho replied, 
boldly. ‘At Payta or Guayaquil.’ 

“ By tliis time Jake had the terrapin meat 
and potatoes boiling in tho pot outside, and 
I went out to have a yarn with him while I 
watched the progress of tho suppor, for I was 
getting sliarklsh. 

“‘Jake,’ said I, ‘how long have you lived 
hero?’ 

“ ‘About six months,’ answored tho youth, 
with an uneasy glance towards tho hut. Ho 
was not more than seventeen, of a timid and 
submissive disposition, and evidently stood in 
great awe of his tyrannical master, King Pat. 
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■ “ ‘ How camo you ashore hero ? Were you 
lost from your shipmates ?’ 

“ ‘ He,’ jerking his head sideways towards 
the shanty, ‘ ho gave me liquor, and while I 
was drunk, ho stowed mo away. When I 
camo to myself the boat was gone, and he,’ 
with another Jerk of the head, ‘kept me here, 
and wouldn’t let me go.’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t your captain make any search for 
you ?’ I asked. 

‘“Yes, the ship camo down hero off and 
on, and sent her boat in; but he tied and 
gagged mo, and carried mo up behind that 
rock there, and I heard him tell my shipmates 
thnt ho hadn't been able to find mo, and ho 
supposed I must havo fallen down from the 
mountains somewhere, and bcon killed or 
drowned.’ 

“ ‘ What ship did you belong to ?’ 

“‘The English barque Laurel. I was a 
’prentice in her.’ 

‘“But othor ships havo visited the place 
since ?’ 

“‘0 yes; but he always stows mo away, 
and makes mo keep out of sight. He’d kill 
me in a minute if I didn’t do just as ho tells 
mo to,’ continued the youth, with a shudder. 

“ It was evident that the Irish savage had 
the boy completely cowed, having gradually 
established such n sway over his feeble mind, 
that ho dared not disobey or cross him in any 
way. 

“ ‘ But,’ said 1, 1 if ho drinks rum at the rate 
I see him doing it now, he must get dead 
drunk sometimes, and you would havo him 
in your power. If you don’t want to stay 
here, you shall leave In the next ship that 
comes. When I go, you shall go with mo, 
unless you prefer to stay hero with this 
ruffian.’ 

“ I found, however, that King Pat was not 
to be laid out dead drunk by even a full bottle 
of liquor; for, though noisy and boastful, as I 
havo already observed, ho always kept his 
legs and preserved his wits about him, so as 
not to be easily taken off his guard. I man¬ 
aged to jog on very well with him, and 
willingly assisted him to cultivate his farm, 
as well as to clear and break up some liioro 
land that he might extend his operations, and 
a fortnight passed away without the arrival 
of any vessel. Fftt drank deeply, and seemed 
to have a large stock of rum stowed away in 
odd corners; for his produce, with which lio 
supplied ships, was either bartered for liquor, 
or sold for Spanish dollars, as Jake informed 
me. Decent clothing or other comforts, ho 


seemed to care nothing about; but the boy 
sold be thought ho must havo considerable 
sums of money hidden somewhere. 

“ Jake and I bad climbed the rocks one day S 
in search of a terrapin, when, mounting a 
high eminence, I discovered the mastheads of 
a ship at anchor in tho bay. I told the boy 
that here was our chanco for freedom, and 
encouraged him to go with me. We struck a 
bee-line for tho ship, keeping her masts in 
view; but on gaining tho cliff that overlooked 
the anchorage, I at once recognized her as 
tho Hotspur, and saw the captain. and boat's 
crew at tbo foot of tho rocks, examining the 
papers in the post-office box. I changed my 
plan as soon as I saw this, aud concealed 
myself from view, directing the boy to do tho 
samo; for I preferred staying with King Pat 
to returning on board that ship, or even 
letting Claveriug know that I was alive, and 
I was also determined not to make my young 
companion the subject of his brutal tyranny. 
Having reconnoitred, wo returned to the hut 
and reported to Pat, who at onco laid a plan 
to get possession of a boat. Having commu¬ 
nicated this to me, and secured my consent 
to join him in it, which I would hardly havo 
yielded In the case of any other ship but this, 
ho took his old musket and started oft' on a 
tramp over to tho bay. lie returned about 
nightfall, having agreed to deliver a lot of 
potatoes to Clavering, who was to come for 
them the next morning, and bring his own 
men to dig them and lug them down to his 
boat. IIo had no suspicion that tliero was 
any one else on tho island but Pat, and no 
recollection of any former acquaintance with 
that strange and wretched looking being! 
who, 03 ho had told inc at our first meeting, 
had an old grudge against Clavering. 

“The boat was seen, early the next day, 
rounding tho point and pulling in to where 
Pat stood waiting at the most favorable place 
for benching her, which was nearly a mile 
from tho hut, and, as you know, is still called 
hy whalemen, ‘ Pat’s Landing.’ He conducted 
them all up to his hut, and producing his 
bottles, plied them freely with liquor, and as 
Claveriug could not stnml more than half as 
much in this way as his host, ho was soon 
laid out, wliilo none of his boat’s crew were 
in much better condition. Meanwhile, tho 
boy and myself, who had lain concealed, took 
quiet possession of their boat, shoved her 
oft', and pulled a short distance into the 
most convenient hiding-place that can bo 
imagined. 
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“Nearly abreast of tire slmnty, on the 
seaward side of the valley, rose a rocky preci¬ 
pice, bold ami steep on the surface, and 
I hollowed out underneath, forming a natural 
cavern, while other rocks lying across the 
bight of it concealed It entirely from the view 
of any one passing outside. The water in 
this cave was many fathoms deep, and alive 
with fish, of the kinds called grouper and 
rock-cod. This clift' bad the appearance of 
having been, at some distant period, a part of 
a crater, and been split asunder by somo 
great convulsion. The cave could be entered 
by a passage in the rock from the laud side, 
and here Pat had been accustomed to go 
whenever he wanted a chango of diet, tho 
fish being so abundant and ravenous tlmt 
they might be caught with a bare hook. 
Into this snug retreat we took the Hotspur's 
boat, and secured her nearly up to the 
‘Hole-in-the-Wall,’ as tho land entranco was 
termed by us. Tho mouth of the cave where 
we took the boat In was not less than twenty 
yards across, but was protected from tho sea, 
as well as from observation, by tho off-lying 
barrier of rocks. 

“ Clavering, on recovering somewhat from 
the effects of his debauch, was of course 
mystified at the disappearance of his boat; 
but as no otto had had any care of her for 
several hours, it was decided that she must 
have struck adrift, floated out, and been swept 
away by the currents, which, as you know, 
run with more violence than regularity among 
this group of islands. He was obliged to make 
his way overland to tho anchorage of his ship, 
and returned next day for his potatoes. Ho 
saw no one but Pat himself, as before, for 
Jake and I were careful to keep out of sight, 
and he finished his business and went to sea 
without the slightest suspicion of the truth. 

“As soon as the Hotspur was fairly at sea, 
King Pat began to make his arrangements 
for a voyage to the coast in search of a queen 
to grace his palace and cheer bis loneliness. 
He purposed taking Jake with him on this 
cruise, leaving me alone in charge of his 
plantation. The boat was well stocked with 
provisions and water, for the passage might 
be long, and there was no chance of rain in 
this part of the ocean. The distance to 
Guayaquil was only about sevetr hundred 
miles on a course nearly east, but the pre¬ 
vailing winds were against him, and much 
calm weather was to be expected. No danger 
was to be apprehended from storms, there 
being no part of the ocean so free from perils 


of that kind. Indeed, it was common for 
ships cruising there to lash down the clews 
of their topsails and nnreove the running gear 
to save the chafe and wear of it. He em¬ 
barked his old gun and all his money, and 
put to sea one fine morning, leaving me for 
the time ‘monarch of all I surveyed.’ I of 
course did not intend to remain if a chance 
offered to get on board of a ship, that is, any 
other than the Hotspur, and I lost no time 
in contriving means to let my situation bo 
known to any one arriving at tho anchorage, 
by putting my ‘ report ’ in tho post-office box, 
while I did not fail every morning to climb a 
high cliff, whence I could see tho mastheads 
of a vessel If one should have entered the 
harbor. I bad no boat or other conveyance 
to leave the island with, or I might have gone 
down to tho grounds about Albemarle and 
Narborougb, where I should liavo been quite 
sure of being picked up by some of my coun¬ 
trymen. I sometimes thought of attempting 
this on a float of inflated seal-skins; but as 
this scented at best but a desperate under¬ 
taking, I gave it up, nnd being comfortably 
situated, with abundanco of provisions, I 
determined to wait patiently till the season 
when ships were most likely to touch here. 

“ For two months I had led this solitary life, 
without a visit from any living being, and 
now began .to look anxiously towards tho 
rising sun every morning for the reappearance 
of King Pat returning with his queen, when 
one of those -series of volcanic changes 
occurred which are no uncommon events 
among islands of this formation, and which 
sometimes chango the whole face of nature 
in their progress. For several days mysteri¬ 
ous rumbling noises were heard in the earth, 
and one night I was awakened by a bright 
light shining down upon mo, and rose to find 
a fresh crater opened up in the interior of 
the island. This continued to burn for forty- 
eight hours, though the eruption was not 
violent, and during all this time I observed a 
slight escape of sulphurous smoke from tho 
‘ Ilole-in-the-IVall,’ and volumes of it rising 
from the cave on the outsido of the cliff, 
showing a communication with tho interior 
through this underground chamboiv On tho 
third day this escape ceased, though the high 
crater still continued to sciid up black clouds 
at intervals, and slight noises nnd tremblings 
were perceptiblo now and then. On climbing 
to my perch, as usual, my eyes rested upon a 
distant sail steering directly at the island; but 
as the wind was light, it was sometime before 
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I satisfied myself that she was a fore-and-aft 
schooner, and my attention had been so fixed 
upon the distant vessel, that I had not until 
now ubserved a boat which was not more 
than two miles from me, and was just setting 
her sail. Two figures only could be seen in 
her, which I was not long in conjecturing to 
he those of Pat and his queen. He had prob¬ 
ably been lylng-to during tlio night, so as to 
approach the landing by daylight, and had 
just observed tho schooner. lie had no crew 
to man his oars, and therefore had no alter¬ 
native but to set his sail, at tho risk of reveal¬ 
ing his position to his pursuers, as they could 
not see him at that distance in range of the 
land if he kept It down. But they would 
soon be up with him if he remained lylng-to, 
and to elude them he must push on and 
reach tho shore. All this, of course, I under¬ 
stood afterwards, though at tho moment I 
know nothing of any pursuit, or of tho busi¬ 
ness of tho strange vessel In tills locality. 

“I descended the mountain to tho beach to 
meet and welcome my sovereigns, but I pci* 
ceived by their course that they did not 
intend to land at the usual place. At seeing 
me there, tho boat was sheered within hall, 
and Pat cried: 

‘“Throw them ofT tho track when they 
come ashore 1 Tell them Pvo gono round the 
other side of tho island I Ton’ll find me at 
the Ilole-in-tlic-Wall 1’ 

“ I waved my hand as a signal that I under¬ 
stood tho situation, and tho boat again yawed 
off out of reach of the voice, steering for tho 
cavern. Pat, so for as I could judge at that 
distance, was much metamorphosed since ho 
left me. nis hair and beard were trimmed, 
and lie was dressed in a decent suit of clothes, 
with a broad Panama hat, looking, for the 
first time since my knowledge of him, like a 
Christian being. Tills I attributed, of course, 
to the humanizing influence of tho woman at 
his side, who appeared, at that distance, a fine 
specimen of the Spanisli-Indian lace, tawny 
in color, but witli handsome features, and 
free, erect figure. 

“I left tho landing-place, retreating in tho 
direction of the shanty, ns I thought the 
pursuers might lose somo little tlmo looking 
for tho best spot to land, if there was no one 
to indicate it to them. The boat sped on for 
the cavo, and was lost to iny view just as tho 
schooner hove In sight round a projecting 
point in pursuit. 

“To my astonishment, those on board 
showed no signs of surprise or bewilderment 


at having lost sight of the boat. They dropped 
their own small boat, and sent her in witli 
four nicn to tho landing-place, which they 
seemed to know as well ns I did myself, while 
the vessel herself ran in close to the rocks off 
tho mouth of the cavern. Some one must bo 
on board who knew the locality well. As tho 
boat struck the beach, tho- mystery was ex¬ 
plained; for besides the four armed men 
whom I had seen in her, the boy Jake made 
his appearance as guide and pilot, 

“‘Are you here yet, Worth?" said he, joy¬ 
fully seizing my hand. ‘ I thought you would 
have got away beforo tills. Pat’s in tho cave, 
I suppose; but ho may as well come out first 
ns last. He has run away with Catalina, tho 
niece of old Don Whon, and killed a soldier 
in Guayaquil, and they are after him now and 
hound to havo him.’ 1 

“ no started off at tho call of tho impatient 
Spaniards, to show them the cntranco to tho 
Ilolc-ln-the-Wali, leaving me a mere spectator 
of the proceedings of the party, which of 
course I watched with much interest. They 
approached tho hole in tho rock, tho boy still 
leading, and just beforo reaching it were 
hidden from me by a low hill. 

“They had hardly disappeared from view 
'when the report of a musket was heard, and 
the party suddenly fell back, bearing Jake 
among them, wounded in the arm, though 
not severely, as I ascertained by running 
forward to meet them. Pat still held to his 
old flint-lock, and knowing ho could expect 
no mercy from the Spanish authorities, meant 
to defend himself desperately. 

“A pause now ensued, while tho boy’s arm 
was bandaged, and tho party then prepared 
cautiously for another advance. But at this 
moment tho rumbling noises under the earth 
wore renewed, and the swarthy Spaniards 
turned pale with affright, as tho dreadful, 
whispered word, ‘ terreinoto I’ passed from 
month to mouth; for these dwellers under 
tho Andes were no strangers to tho sound, or 
to tho effects which sometimes followed it. 
I cast my glance upward at the newly-opened 
crater; its volumo of smoko increased and 
spread until the whole upper part of the 
mountain was enveloped in a dark cloud, 
through which still darker masses coidd bo 
distinguished shooting skyward, with loud 
reports; tho whole air about us became 
thickened and filled with choking vapors, and 
a sudden blast from tire narrow passage in 
the capo-rock fairly drove us to seek safety by 
flight. I looked to seaward; tho same clouds 
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wliicli I had observed during the former 
eruption rose from the cave heavier than 
before, obscuring the schooner entirely from 
view, and increasing till the whole mountain 
was enveloped in their impervious folds, 
Jake and I stood petrified, bereft, as it were, 
of speech or motion, while the frightened 
Spaniards fell upon their knees, calling wildly 
upon all the saints to interpose for their 
safety. 

“Suddenly the eruption from the main 
crater inland ceased, appearing to he checked 
by some obstruction, the subterranean roaring 
grew louder, while the earth of the valley 
where we stood swelled and wavered like a 
sea; the pent-up fire and smoko rushed into 
the passago under the cavern-rock, and pour** 
ing from its narrow vents, buried all in still 
deeper obscurity; then a sound was beard 
like the explosion of a steam boiler, and the 
fierce after-escapo of the confined vapors, 
combined with a noise like the crashing and 
splitting of massive rocks. The smoke lifted 
and spread, clearing gradually, the, earth In 
the valley became steady and firm again, and 
the black cloud drifted off to leeward. The 
crater on high was again in active operation, 
the Hole-in-the-Wttll lmd disappeared under 
immense masses of fallen rock, and the whole 
sea-face of the precipice had fallen in a chaotic 
pile of boulders and fragments of every variety 
of shape and size. The aspect of the shore¬ 
line was entirely changed for an extent of 
nearly half a mile, and the view was open to 
the ocean, which a minute before had been 
bounded by the rocky bluff forming one wall 
of the valley. The outlaw nnd his innocent 
but too credulous companion were entombed, 
far beyond the reach of mortal quest, but not 
before they bad been mercifully suffocated by 
the noxious vapors in the rocky vault 

“The Spaniards rose to their feet, devoutly 
crossing themselves, and rushed for their 
boat, which still lay in safety on the shore; 
for the convulsions of the earth had not thus 
far been accompanied by the phenomenon of 
the tidal wave, which we had every reason to 
dread, and the greatest haste was made by us 
ail to gain the schooner’s deck, and to give 
lnsr a safe offing from the shores of Las 
Encantadas, or the Enchanted Islands, as this 
group was commonly called by the Spanish 
Americans. Within an hour we were watch¬ 
ing the steady escapo of the smoke from tho 


crater at a safe distance, and making our way 
towards tho coast as well as light and adverse 
winds would permit. 

“I learned from Jake, who rapidly recov¬ 
ered from, the flesh-wound inflicted by the 
bullet intended for his head, that King Pat 
(for ho no longer said ‘he’ with that timid 
jerk of the head) had treated him with great 
cruelty during their passago up to the coast, 
Which occupied three weeks, had beaten and 
nearly starved him, nnd, landing in a retired 
spot on the shore of the gulf, had turned him 
adrift there, threatening to shoot him if ho 
ever came to the town; but the poor boy lmd 
been taken in charge by a native fisherman, 
Who was very kind to him. The wild adven¬ 
turer, it seems, after making himself present¬ 
able among civilized beings, had wound 
himself into the nffectlons of tho young 
woman Catalina, and persuaded her to 
accompany him to his beautiful island, of 
which he had no doubt given her. the most 
glowing descriptions. They had stolen away 
to his boat in the night, and one of tho guards, 
having his suspicions aroused, had attempted 
to stop them, hut was Bhot by Pat, who 
immediately pushed out to sea. Tho murder 
and the abduction of Catalina, who was 
related to one of the Spanish officials, had 
roused the authorities. The schooner was 
despatched next morning in search of 1dm, 
and Jake, appearing with his story at the 
right moment, was taken on board, not much 
against his own wishes, I thought, to act as 
pilot. 

“From Guayaquil I made my way across 
the bay to Tumbez again, where I found my 
old ship the Atlas, nnd reported myself on 
board, having been absent from her about 
six months.” 

Here Unde Mnlachl ended his yarn, which 
I was inclined to think rather apocryphal. 

“I have been to ( Pat’s Lauding’ myself, 
Uncle Worth,” said I, “ and I have heard that 
he went up to the coast in a whaleboat, but I 
have never heard that he returned to tho 
islands.” 

“His fate was just as I have told you,” 
answered the old seaman. “ You may take 
your oid uncle’s word for it, for no other ono 
could tell you ns much about it, except tho 
English hoy Jake, nnd Pve never seen or 
heard of him since I left him at Guayaquil.” 
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KITTY RAY’S BEAUX. '' 
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“It is a thankless task for a woman like 
myself to put herself out to accommodate a 
flighty young girl, as I have discovered to my 
sorrow. I wonder how youcan find it in your 
heart, Kitty, to desert me, after ail these years, 
and to leave this pleasant home, where I am 
sure you have always been happy. But it is 
the way of the world, I suppose. Girls have 
been fools for the sake of the men, and will be 
till the end of time!” 

Pretty Kitty Ray, between laughing and 
crying, kept her eyes fastened on the floor, 
with her hands dropping nervously in and out 
of the jaunty little pockets in her neat white 
apron. 

“ But we love each other so much, ma’am,” 
she said, hesitatingly; “ and now Hal thinks 
he can never be happy until we have a home 
of our own.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” ejaculated Miss Hargrave, 
rather peevishly. “ It is just the way with 
the men. They will say anything to persuade 
one into doing as they wish. But you are a 
fool for listening to them! If it was Edward 
Wyndham, now, I would not say another 


word, and you know he loves you, and would 
marry you any day. But Hal Burton is a 
reckless, good-for-nothing scamp, with little to 
recommend him but his looks, and he will be 
sure to come to some bad end! I tell you, you 
had better take my advice, and have nothing 
more to do with him.” 

“You were always too hard upon Hal, 
ma’am,” returned Kitty, with a sparkle of re¬ 
sentment in her blue eyes. “ I know he is a 
little wild, but he will get all over that, when 
we are once married. There is not a girl in 
the parish who will not envy me.” 

“ The greater simpletons they,” said her 
mistress, in a slightly mollified tone. “The 
greater rogue a man is, the faster the girls are 
to catch him, now-a-days. But if your mind 
is made up, I suppose there iB no use in talk¬ 
ing ; though, for my life, I don’t see what I am 
to do for a maid when you are gone. How¬ 
ever, that is just the way with servants, the 
world over. As soon as you get them edu¬ 
cated to your likes and dislikes, so that you 
begin to understand each other, and every¬ 
thing passes off smoothly, they are sure to go.” 
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“I am sorry to go array, indeed I amP ex¬ 
claimed Kitty, earnestly. “ But then, I do lore 
Hal so very much—” 

Miss Hargrave frowned, cutting her short In 
rrhat^he would have said. She did not be¬ 
lieve in such open confession of attachment 
to any one of the other sex, and now appeared 
very much shocked at what her pretty maid 
was saying. 

“ I do not approve of such talk in a young 
girl,” she said, rather harshly. “ If you allow 
yourself to be so carried away by your feel¬ 
ings, a becoming modesty should at least teach 
you to conceal your folly as much as possible. 
When you are a wife, it will be high time for 
you to talk about your love, silly as all such 
expressions are. But they are by no means 
excusable, now.” 

As for Kitty, though very well accustomed 
to her mistress’s “ moral persuasions,” as Hal 
always called them, she was, nevertheless, 
somewhat afraid of them, and now she could 
only clasp her hands, saying deprecatingly, 
that “ she always meant to do right—at least, 
as far as she knew how.” 

“Well, then, run away, and let us have no 
more said,” resumed Miss Hargrave, in a 
kinder manner. “ But I know you will some 
day repent of your folly, and when it is too 
late, wish you had listened to me. Everybody 
must learn wisdom by his own experience, 
though, being too self-willed to listen to the 
advice of others. However, if Hal Burton 
takes you, he must wait the month out, for 
you know that I must have that much warn¬ 
ing, and I shall insist on the very last minute. 
Now go and air the dresses in my wardrobe, 
and see that you do it welL I am not going 
to have this folly interfering with my work. 
Stay! now I think of it, that blue and white 
silk is altogether too young looking forme, and 
I have only worn it twice. You will want a 
wedding dress, I suppose, and may as well 
cut that over for one. Heaven knows, you 
don’t deserve it, though.” 

And Miss Hargrave settled herself down to 
the perusal of Baxter’s “ Saint’s Best,” feeling 
that she had done her duty in thus expressing 
the honest convictions of her mind to “ 
foolish Kitty.” 

Kitty went out quietly and thoughtfhlly. 
Miss Hargrave might have a penchant for 
scolding, and delivering extempore lectures, 
but she was at least a very kind mistress, and 
the giri really loved her, and was sorry to 
leave her, or cause her pain or trouble in any 
manner. 


And there was something else that troubled 
Kitty. She had two lovers, Hal Burton and ■ 
Edward Wyndham. Hal was a wild, rollick¬ 
ing fellow, just the one to captivate some fan¬ 
cies ; while Edward was a quiet, hard-working 
fellow, delving away early and late for the 
name and fortune which he one day hoped to 
win. He had already laid by some property, 
and was quite a favorite with Miss Hargrave, 
being what she termed a rising man; and 
even Kitty was fain to acknowledge that he 
was the better-hearted fellow of the two. But 
Hal was keen and sharp-sighted, and very 
soon convinced the girl, by the simple power 
of his impudent tongue, that she loved lii-.n 
the best. 

It was only when thinking over the matter 
by herself, that Kitty felt troubled or at a loss. 
Then, though hardly realizing it herself, she 
would have found it difficult to have told 
which was the dearest ito her heart, Hal's 
handsome face, or Edward’s noble, manly 
soul. 

She saw them both that night, though 
meeting Hal the first. She told him nearly all 
of what Miss Hargrave had been saying, and 
he declared that her mistress was a “ trouble¬ 
some old maid,” and that Kitty had been 
a simpleton for listening to her, and looked 
so handsome and earnest while saying this, 
the girl began to think, too, that she had been 
a great simpleton. 

“ I am sure we do love each other, and will 
be very happy together,” she said, laying her 
hand on his ami, and looking straight into his 
eyes. 

“Of course we will, little trembler,” he ex¬ 
claimed in reply, playfully dropping his hand 
over those guileless blue orbs, for their search¬ 
ing gaze made him uneasy.’ “Miss Hargrave 
need not fret or fume, for we will show her, 
yet, what a cosy couple we will make. Why, 
I shall have just the prettiest, sweetest young 
wife in the whole parish—what more could I 
ask for, in the name of common sense?” 

And Kitty felt perfectly satisfied with the 
handsome lover, and wondered how she had 
ever been so foolish as to doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of her attachment for him. 

When she saw Edward Wyndham, a little 
later, and he had asked, in his earnest, sincere 
way, if the “matter was all settled, and she 
was really to marry Hal Burton,” she had re¬ 
plied with considerable warmth: 

“ It is fully settled. You and I must hence¬ 
forth be only very good friends, Edward. I 
love Hal with all my heart, and he has prom- 
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ised to do everything in Ms power to make 
me happy.” 

“ I certainly hope he will,” he replied, rath¬ 
er sadly. “ I know that I would have done so 
in his place. As it is, you can always rely 
upon me as a true, warm friend, who will ever 
he glad to serve you, and you have my best 
Wishes for your welfare.” 

With these words, he shook hands with her 
and went away* She had not tried to detain 
him, but that night she sobbed herself to sleep, 
and tried to imagine it was only for joy be¬ 
cause she and Hal were so soon to be all in ah 
to each other. It may have been, hut Edward 
figured very conspicuously in her dreams, that 
night, after all. 

And so the days sped on, much faster than 
Kitty liked to see them go by, though they 
were even hastening on her wedding day. 
Hiss Hargrave was as cross and generous as 
ever, as time rolled on, and many a ban die of 
linen, or article for household use—even some 
real silver—found its way into the possession 
of the willful maid, the wedding gift of her 
mistress. But nothing more was ever said 
between them on the subject of the marriage. 
Hiss Hargrave considered herself very ill used* 
and would not even condescend to reason 
about the matter a second time. 

One night Hal had been to visit Kitty, and 
had remained later than usual—until after 
every one in the house had retired to sleep. 
When the girl saw how late it was getting, she 
told him that he must go, but they stood in 
the passage-way some moments afterwards, 
Kitty swinging the night-key carelessly in her 
hand. Hal suddenly caught it away from her, 
darting through the back door, and carefully 
locking it behind him; he then called out, 
playfully: 

“Good-night, pretty Miss Kitty! I am 
locked out, but you are locked in. Nobody 
Will run away with you before morning, FU be 
bound.” 

For a reply, Kitty had only laughingly 
entreated him to restore the key, and go 
home, at which he had thrown a mocking de¬ 
fiance at her, and darted away down the 

street 

On his next visit Kitty asked once more for 
the key, but he now declared that he had lost 
it, probably on returning home that night, 
and had not the remotest idea where to look 
for it And so the unsuspecting girl was com¬ 
pelled to report to her mistress—though she 
was very careful to conceal who the loser had 
been—and another key was purchased. 


And so the time sped on, until it was within 
one week of the day appointed for the wed¬ 
ding. It had been raining all tbe earlier part 
of the evening, beginning soon after sunset, 
so that very few people were abroad ip the 
streets. Kitty did not expect Hal, as he had 
told her that morning that business would 
take him in another direction, and she would 
have been very lonely, had not an unusually 
good streak come over her mistress, under the 
influence of which, she had invited the girl to 
sit with her, in her dressing-room, for the 
evening. 

Kitty was sewing on some of the wedding 
finery, and Hiss Hargrave relaxed gradually 
from the usual severity of her manner, to 
such a degree, that she had filially taken up a 
needle to assist her maid in the work. Kitty 
really enjoyed the evening as she had not done 
for a long time before. To be sure, the ** mor¬ 
al persuasions” now and then came in; but 
such was the general kindness of her mistress’s 
manner and conversation that the maid did 
not mind this at all. She could very well put 
up with the scoldings, when so many kindly 
abrupt speeches came with them. 

They sat rather late over their work, and 
Kitty finally retired, feeling very much flat¬ 
tered and pleased over Hiss Hargrave’s gra¬ 
ciousness, and almost ready to wish that she 
was going to marry Edward, after all, as her 
mistress would have been so much better sat¬ 
isfied. This wish she half-repeated with her 
prayers, as she laid down to rest that night; 
and in repeating it, a strangely homesick and 
unhappy feeling, for which she was wholly 
unable to account, came over her. But she 
tried to banish it, like a sensible girl, as she 
was, realizing that this was no time for idle 
regrets, or thinking of what might have been. 
And so she gradually sank into an uneasy 
slumber. 

She could not tell how long she had slept, 
but she finally awoke with a sadden start, and 
a suppressed cry. She had been troubled by 
an unpleasant dream, and now awoke, restless 
and ill at ease. A presentiment of coming 
evil seemed to weigh upon her mind so sensi¬ 
bly, that sleep was entirely banished, and she 
could not close her eyes again. An unac¬ 
countable feeling came over her that she had 
neglected to fasten the back door, and that 
some lurking danger was threatening the 
whole household, from that quarter. She 
tried in vain to shake off the Idea, as some¬ 
thing extremely foolish, and not to be enter¬ 
tained for a moment; but so strong did it 
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finally become, that she arose from her couch 
and throwing a wrapper over her shoulders, 
resolved to put the matter to the test, aud 
thus satisfy all doubts, hoping thereafter to 
be able to compose herself to sleep once more. 

The rain was over, and the moon just 
struggling feebly through the breaking clouds. 
She did not light the lamp, for it was not 
dark enough to require it, but crept out upon 
the landing, and down the stairs, with only 
the moon to guide her way. The back door 
opened into a passageway leading to the kitch¬ 
en, and into this she glided, pausing a mo¬ 
ment, her heart beating very fast, for she sud¬ 
denly thought she heard a step just outside. 
In another moment a key was pushed into 
the lock, and the bolt snapped cautiously and 
almost noiselessly back. Suppressing a scream 
of surprise and alarm at this confirmation of 
her worst fears, Kitty turned to arouse the 
house, when a voice from the outside fell upon 
her ear, whispering the single words, “All 
right.” 

At the sound of this voice, the girl’s face 
grew very white, and she staggered into the 
kitchen, and leaned against the wall, dizzy 
and sick, and utterly unable to call out, or 
move another step. Her breath came and 
went in hard, hoarse gasps, and it almost 
seemed as if she must die then and there, of 
terror and grief 

In another moment the back-door was care¬ 
fully opened, swinging back upon its hinges 
with scarce a sound. Two men entered the 
passage, as Kitty knew at once, for her hear, 
mg seemed awfully acute just then. She 
heard them stealing towards her, and yet 
stood like a statue carved from stone, her 
Wild eyes glaring at the doorway through 
which they must pass. In a few seconds, 
that seemed like so many hours, they were in 
the room, and had suddenly flashed the light 
of the dark lantern which they carried full 
upon her. 

“A woman, by all that’s lovely!” exclaimed 
one, springing forward. “Quick, my pal, 
stop her "mouth, or she will alarm the house P* 

Her senses seemed to return to Kitty as 
suddenly as they had left her. She stepped 
back a pace or two, and lifted her hands, giv¬ 
ing utterance only to the words: 

u You here, Hal Burton?” 

“Be quiet, Dick,” said the young man, for 
it was indeed he, suppressing an oath, as he 
pulled at his companion’s sleeve. Then step¬ 
ping nearer to the young girl, he resumed, In 
a hoarse whisper: 


“ Yes, I am here, Kitty. But what are you 
doing, up at this time*of night?” 

“ Let me repeat the question to you, Hal,” 
was the reply, spoken with some bitterness. 
“ I find that I have need to be up, if I would 
not see my mistress robbed and murdered in 
her own bed!” 

“ Don’t be squeamish, my dear,” returned 
the man, with a gesture of impatience. “You 
are altogether too severe upon us. You know, 
Kitty,’’—here his tone became rather more 
tender,—•“ that I would not harm a hair of 
your head for the whole world. I love you too 
well for that” 

“Then why are you here to-night? An . 
swer me that question ?” 

“ Believe me, Kitty, it is for your sake alone, 
that I have come ” said Hal, earnestly. “ I 
am a poor man, you know, and I could not 
bear to have my bride endure the miseries of 
poverty with me. I would gladly clothe her 
In silks and jewels, had I but the means. Hiss 
Hargrave is a stupid old maid, and could 
spare money enough to make us both happy, 
and never miss it I do not think it will be at 
all wrong for us to get it We mean no harm 
to anybody, only we must have the money.” 

“And do you think I’d ever touch a single 
penny obtained in this dishonorable way? 
No, I would starve first I would live in the 
meanest hovel under the light of the sun, 
sooner than dwell in luxury upon the wages 
of sin! Go back, Hal, and ask God to forgive 
you, for ever having thought of such a crime. 
Go back, and I will still love and honor you, 
and the events of this night shall ever remain 
a secret, locked fast in my own breast I” 

She stood before him, her whole form quiv¬ 
ering, her bauds clasped in passionate en¬ 
treaty. For a moment he seemed really 
touched at her earnestness, but the feeling 
was soon over. 

“ This is very foolish of you, Kitty,” he said. 
“ We need the money, and your mistress is 
abundantly able to lose it. We will take what 
we can get to-night, and furnish a nice little 
home with it, and after we are married, I will 
promise to lead a different life. No one will 
ever be likely to mistrust us. If you are sen¬ 
sible, dear girl, you will at once see the force 
of my reasoning.” 

But for once, the oily tongue of the young 
man was utterly powerless, and his handsome 
face without a single charm. The poor maid 
could only wring her hands, aud moan. 

“And to think, Hal,” she broke out again, 
“ that I should have let you have that key by 
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■which yon have broken into the house! Ton 
said you had lost it. How could you have 
deceived me so?” 

He only laughed, and muttered something 
about being “ smart enough to play any clever 
trick.” But his companion, who had been a 
quiet witness of this scene, now stepped for¬ 
ward, so that they had no opportunity for the 
interchange of further words. 

“This foolishness has gone quite far enough, 
Hal,” he said, resolutely. “ We did not come 
here to parley all night, but for business. 
What shall we do with this girl, while we 
search the house ?” 

“0, Kitty will be quiet She will never 
peach on us. Sheistobemy wife, next week, 
and loves me too well to serve me an ill turn. 
Go ahead, and never mind her, Dick.” 

“But I shall mind her,” Dick returned, 
drawing a pistol from the breast pocket of his 
coat “ The least sign of treachery, or attempt 
to betray us, and I wlil not answer for the 
consequences. So lead on, my fine lady, and 
show us the way to your mistress’s room.” 

He placed the muzzle of the pistol close to 
her temple, and she dared do nothing else but 
to obey. The very blood in her veins ran cold, 
but she led the way up stairs, walking like 
one in a dream, the wildest of thoughts run¬ 
ning through her brain. She managed to pre¬ 
serve an outward show of calmness, but her 
mind was fully made up that she would resort 
to any expedient, rather than suffer her mis¬ 
tress to come to harm. They paused on the 
landing, just outside the door. 

“ Miss Hargrave received five hundred dol¬ 
lars, one day last week, and it is still in the 
house,” said the man, Dick, in a hoarse whis¬ 
per. “ Tell us where it is to be found.” 

Kitty hesitated. She could not deny this 
fact, for she remembered to have mentioned 
it incidentally to Hal, only the day before. 

“ How can I ?” she returned. “ Tou must 
think my mistress has abundant confidence 
in me. Of course she would not entrust such 
a secret to a servant.” 

“ Not another subterfuge,” interrupted the 
man, pressing the cold steel against her tem¬ 
ple. “ We are bound to have the information.” 

“ It is in a safe which is kept m the cellar,” 
said Kitty, reluctantly. 

“And where is the key?” 

“ My mistress always sleeps with it under 
her pillow.” 

“ Very good. You must get it for us; and 
bring us her watch and purse. But attempt 
to play us false, and your life and here shall 


pay the forfeit. Now go, and be quick about it.” 

He pushed her towards the door. Hal 
stood by, attempting no interference. How 
she hated him, and all his deceitful wiles, in 
that dread hour! There seemed no resource 
but obedience, and she pushed open the door, 
a shiver of shame and agony running all over 
her. She could hear her very heart beat, in 
the stillness of the room. Miss Hargrave was 
still sleeping soundly, as she knew by her deep 
and regular breathing, therefore she per¬ 
formed her errand as soon as possible, secur¬ 
ing the purse, watch and key, and then has¬ 
tened out again, weak and trembling from 
emotion. 

Dick took them .without a word, only mo¬ 
tioning for her to lead the way down stairs. 
In the dining-room they paused to stow away 
a few articles of silver, and then went on to 
the cellar-door. Kitty longed unutterably to 
cry out, or make some noise that would alarm 
the house, and bring the men-servants to the 
rescue, but she dared not. She could only 
perform their bidding in silence, hating Hal 
with an intense hatred, for all this shame and 
mortification that he was bringing upon her. 
O, if Edward were only there! 

After whispering a moment apart, they gave 
her the lantern, and made her descend the 
cellar-stairs first, lighting the way for them to 
follow. The cellar was a square room with 
an iron door at the opposite end, leading into 
another division which had once been used 
for the storing of liquors, but where the safe 
was now kept for greater security. Kitty had 
a faint hope that this door would be locked, 
but she was disappointed, and it was pushed 
open without difficulty, being slightly ajar. 
The safe stood against the wall, and the two 
robbers hastened eagerly forward to unlock it, 
and secure their prize, for the moment utterly 
forgetful of the girl’s presence. 

A sudden thought flashed like lightning 
across Kitty’s brain—a thought that God 
himself must have sent. The iron door was 
furnished with a spring-lock—a sure, careful 
movement, and she might yet save them all! 
She was still carrying the lantern, and, lifting 
it higher in her hands, as if to afford them 
better light, she suddenly dashed it at Dick’s 
head, who was nearest to her, and sprang 
through the door, closing it with a loud clang 
and a snap, as the bolt shoved into its socket, 
behind her! She was safe, safe, and beyond 
their power, unless they had keys which 
would fit the lock. In any event, she had 
gained a moment’s respite. 
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She paused a moment, leaning against the 
hard wall, giddy and sick. The villains had 
been completely taken by surprise, and it was 
some time before they seemed to realize fully 
what had taken place. The lantern must 
have been extinguished when it fell, for Kitty 
heard them groping for the door, at first curs¬ 
ing and threatening. Then Hal began to 
coax and plead, and call to the poor girl, tell¬ 
ing her how much he had always loved her, 
and declaring that any crime he had commit¬ 
ted had been done entirely for her sake, and 
that she ought to have some mercy on him, 
and let him out. It could not be that she 
was so hard-hearted as to desert him at such 
a time of need! Finally, as no reply was 
vouchsafed them, they began to pound upon 
the door, and to curse and swear again. 

But Kitty only remained long enough to 
recover from her giddiness, and then sped up 
stairs, and had soon succeeded in alarming the 
house. The police were called in/ and the 
would-be robbers secured, Hal Burton en¬ 
treating the young girl to save him, to the 
very last. He seemed confident that love 
would finally conquer, and she would even¬ 
tually find some way to clear him. He had 
not yet learned the stuff that little Kitty Bay 
was made of I 


Edward Wyndham heard the news early 
the next morning, and came immediately to 
the house. At first he seemed at a loss how 
to address Kitty, and she, observing his embar¬ 
rassment, went straight to him, and laid her 
little hand in his broad palm. 

“ I can read my own heart as it is, to-day,'’ 
she said, earnestly, “ and, Edward, I am very 
glad that all this has happened, for it has 
saved me from a life-time of misery. I hon¬ 
estly believe, that your little finger is more 
precious to me than all Hal Burton’s pretend¬ 
ed love 1” 

Of course Edward Wyndham was very hap¬ 
py in listening to such a declaration, and glad 
to feel himself the object of Kitty’s attach¬ 
ment. Thus it came about that a wedding 
really did take place on the day first appointed, 
though Edward, and not Hal, was the bride¬ 
groom. “ On the evening of the wedding, 
Miss Hargrave said to her former maid: 

“ Well, Kitty, you would be a fool and mare 
ry, for all my well-meant advice. But here is 
a check .for a thousand dollars, as you will 
want something to begin housekeeping on. 
I give you the money because my favorite, 
Edward, is to be your husband, though Heav¬ 
en knows, you don’t deserve it I” 
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KITTY SUSAN 


BY AT GUST BELT* • 


Deab kitty Susan! poor kitty Susan! She 
bad always been petted and well-fed, and 
always had a “reserved seat” by the fire on 
a soft cushion. She was plump and white, 
without a single spot on her pretty fur dress, 
and she had quite a good-natured, innocent 
expression in her face, which showed she had 
never been ill-treated. She had not yet tasted 
the bitterness of life. City cats, who lead a 
vagabond life on shed-roofs and in back- 
alleys, get a knowing, wicked look in their 
eyes which is dreadful to see; hut kitty 
Susan, though she was quite grown up, still 
kept her pretty kitten look and playful ways. 
So her mistress loved her deal iy, and used to 
tie almost every day a fresh blue ribbon 
around her favorite’s white neck. Blue was 
very becoming. 

But the master of the house did not have 
such a feeling of attachment; though when 
kitty Susan would jump up on his knee and 
purr, he would then own, that, as cats go, she 
was quite a fine cat So things went on com¬ 
fortably for a long time, til!, at last, the master 
of the house was taken sick; not very sick, 
but so nervous and weak that kitty Susan’s 
soprano cry set ail his brain in a quiver; and 
when she jumped up on his bed and begun to 
purr, it seemed to him as if her weight would 
take his very breath away; so he would call 
out, and some one would come and snatch 
kitty Susan away. Susan's mistress did the 
best she could to keep her pet out of mischief; 
but a dreadful plot was thickening hour by 
hour, and a dark, dark cloud was lowering 
over unsuspecting kitty Susan’s little head. 


“ I'm almost killed with that cat!” muttered 
the master of the bouse one day to himself 
And he began to make plans in his head. 

That evening one of his friends called in to 
see how he was getting along. This friend 
was a young man, a conductor on a train oi 
cars that went to Boston. He was in charge 
of the earliest train every morning. While 
he sat by the bed talking, and the mistress 
was away off up-stairs, in ran pretty kitty 
Susan, with a cry and a purr all at once 
leaping up on the bed. The sick man fret¬ 
fully pushed her away. 

“I wish we could get rid of that cat,” he 
said. “ I Shall never get well as long as that 
cat keeps up such a fuss I” 


“I’U carry her off for you,” replied his 
friend, at once, in an accommodating manner. 
“I'U put her where she’ll never trouble you 
again.” 

“ But my wife must not know. She would 
not like it,” said the sick man, hesitating. 

“ She’ll never know,” said the other. “ I'll 
manage it without a word.” So poor kitty 
Susan’s fate was sealed. 

The nest morning, almost before sunrise, 
as the conductor went whistling by on his 
way to the depot, he glanced towards the 
house, and there on the Stone step, waiting 
for the door to open, sat little white kitty 
Susan, with a bright blue ribbon tied around 
her neck. In through the gate stepped this 
heartless conductor, gave a quick glance 
around to see that nobody was looking, and 
then took kitty Susan up in his arms and 
hurried away just as fast as he could go. 
Poor kitty Susan was a good deal bewildered, 
but she was so good-natured she never 
thought of harm, and was actually begiimin" 
to purr when they reached the cars. 

The baggage was all on the train, the pas¬ 
sengers were seated, and the bell was ringing, 
so the conductor sprang aboard, thrust poor 
little, pretty kitty Susan into the baagage-car 
on a heap of coarse bags, shut the door, and 
then went off to his duties. 

Poor little kitty Susan 1 she trembled with 
affright, and the terrible thundering sound 
and the motion made her head swim. She 
ran up and down over the piles of trunks and 
boxes; but that made her more frightened 
every moment, so at last she crept into the 
comer on the bags again, and cowered there 
with her little heart bearing like a hammer. 

>"ow and then the door would open, and 
rough men would rush in and lift out great 
trunks and carry them away. At these times 
the car stood still; but kitty Susan was afraid 
to move; she only drew herself up in a still 
smaller little white heap in the comer, and 
stared out with eyes that shone like sparks 
of fire. 

At last, after dreadful hours and hours, the 
whole train of cars ran into a great, long, dark 
building, and people were rushing about, and 
shouting, and bustling. Kitty Susan felt very 
faint, and closed her eyes in despair. 

But in a moment the conductor camehast- 
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ily up to her, and put her under his arm and 
walked away with her—away out of the long, 
dark building, out into the open air, and 
there on every side were strange, high brick 
houses, and carts, and wagons, hurrying noisily 
by. It was almost worse than to be in the 
baggage-car, Susan thought, though here, to 
be sure, there was more chance to run if one 
were chased by a dog. 

The conductor walked along for one or two 
squares, looking out for a good place to drop 
little kitty Susan. At last he reached a 
corner where there was a street more quiet 
than the rest, with only three carts in it and 
four or five people walking along. Here he 
set poor kitty Susan down on her paws, and 
watched her a moment as she stared trem¬ 
blingly around, and then started off along the 
pavement up the street as fast as her four 
little feet could carry her. The conductor 
watched her a moment, and then walked 
back to his train; but he was not quite at 
ease, for, as he walked along, he thought to 
himself: 

“ Most too had it was to set that tame little 
creature adrift. That blue ribbon tied round 
her neck, too. I hope somebody’ll take her 
in and be good to her.” 

Kitty Susan trotted along, growing bolder 
at every step, and now she began to feel very 
hungry. She sniffed at the basement win¬ 
dows from which a smell of things cooking 
came out, and more than once thought she 
would like to go in if there had only been a 
broken pane somewhere. By-and-by she ran 
up a little alley where there were broken 
panes in plenty; but here things did not 
smell so invitingly, and she hesitated. But 
the alley was muddy, and her feet began to 
feel damp; so, as there was an open door 
close by, down she ran right into a kitchen. 

At least, if it were not a kitchen, what 
could it have been? There were crusts of 
bread on the table, and an iron kettle of 
potatoes on the hearth, and some bones in a 
corner. There was a ragged old woman 
mending the fire, and a man whittling. Two 
boys were playing marbles on the dirty floor. 

And there stood pretty little white kitty 
Susan, with the blue ribbon round her neck! 
But no one saw her, and, after a moment, she 
walked very softly over to the bones, and 
began to gnaw on one a little softer than the 
rest, she was so hungry. That answered for 
a little while, and then, growing more fear¬ 
less, she jumped upon the table and ate all 
the little bits of soft bread that lay there 


among the crusts. But still no one saw her, 
for they were all busy looking in other ways, 
and certainly had no reason to suppose that 
a white cat was on the table eating up their 
bread! 

But there she was, and when her hunger 
was satisfied she felt better in her mind, and 
seeing a particularly hard crust, she pushed 
it with her paw and knocked it about on the 
table for a plaything. That made a rattling 
noise, and everybody looked all at once, the 
man, the woman, and the two ragged boys. 

“Scat! scat!” cried the old woman, catch¬ 
ing up an old shoe. 

“Whoop! hoorayP shouted the biggest 
boy; “let’s catcb herand stone her!” 

At these dreadful cries, kitty Susan gave a 
horrified spring and darted out of the house. 
The boys chased her all through the dismal 
alley, and would have gone still further, if a 
policeman had not stood at the comer. 

Poor kitty Susan, with a fluttering heart, 
ran along the broad street she had come to, 
looking on every side for a refuge. At last 
she was quite tired out, and, sitting down by 
an iron post, she began to cry, remembering 
her dear lost home, and kind mistress, and 
soft cushion by the fire. 

Just then a great, black, shaggy Newfound¬ 
land dog came strolling lazily by, with liis 
tongue hanging out of his mouth. Kitty 
Susan* quivered all over when she saw him, 
and she tried to climb up the post; but it was 
iron, and not like the old apple tree in her 
mistress’s garden at home, so her little sharp 
claws could not pierce it, nor cling to it 
Then she cowered timidly on the ground. 

But the great dog did not bark at her, nor 
try to bite her; he only stood still and looked 
at her, and wagged his tall. Then he walked 
all around her in a thoughtful manner, and 
then stood still, looking at her again, wagging 
his tail. 

“Are you our long lost Lily?” he asked. 

“No,” said she, palpitating. “Pm kitty 
Susan.” 

“What makes you stay out here? Some 
mean-spirited terrier will be after yon. Why 
don’t you go home? You’re too pretty to 
stay here alone.” 

“Pm lost! I can’t get home!” sighed kitty 
Susan, nervously. And then she toid him all 
her plaintive story. 

The dog wagged his tail still harder, and at 
last, said: 

“ Well, now, you come home with me. My 
mistress is a very kind lady, and she had a 
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■white cat just like you, only she was named 
Lily and wore a pink ribbon, instead of a blue 
one. Lily was stolen, and my mistress felt so 
bad she cried. ’Tisn’t many ladies will do 
that for a cat. Come, follow me, and she will 
let you live with us, and give you warm milk 
and beefsteak.” 

So the dog trotted off, and tired little kitty 
Susan followed after him. Down two squares 
they went, and round a corner, and then up 
some broad, marble steps. The dog barked 
and pawed at the door, while kitty Susan 
stood modestly aside. It was the lady her¬ 
self who came to let her Jocko in, and, when 


she Saw kitty Suren,’ she caught her up in 
her arms with a cry of delight. The dog 
barked joyously, and wagged his tail. 

“You good fellow!” saidhi3mistress; “did 
you bring this pretty cat to me ? I will keep 
her always, and name her Lily.” 

So now kitty Susan lives on warm milk 
and beefsteak, and has a soft bed. She wears 
a pink ribbon now, and is called Lily. So he! 
days of trouble are all over; but, in a far-off 
town, in a little cottage, her old mistress 
sighs sometimes, and says: 

“ I wish my little white kitty Susan would 
come home!” 
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THE BIRTH-MARK 

BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


After a fall coarse of medical study X found 
myself in practice in a small town on the river 
M—. I say in practice —I would have been 
so, had circumstances allowed it; but fortu¬ 
nately (or unfortunately) it was too healthy a 
place to give me much support, and I had 
nothing to encourage me to remain. Still, I 
should have felt unwilling to leave IL The 
heart always clings to jirxt places. The place 
where we were born, where our childhood 
was passed, the first place in which we have 
lived after marriage, or, perhaps where the 
first child was ushered into existence—all 
seern to have a tale peculiar to each, and 
memory and love repeat over and over again 
that well-conned lesson. 

Old ladies—those oracles of country towns 
—told me I must not expect practice until I 
married. To have sympathy with patients, 
they said, I must be a family man—and so, 
though trembling as I revolved the problem 
of our future, I brought home the sweetest 
being that ever gladdened or saddened a 
man’s heart, and installed her in the tiny cot¬ 
tage which you might see at the foot of yon¬ 
der hill, only that It is all hidden by lilacs and 
altheas. 

My Ellesif was a contented, easy little crea¬ 
ture, never repining, if X could bring her only 
the poorest and simplest fare—joyous and 
cheerful with bread and water, and with a 
bright smile of welcome at my approach, as if 
I had brought her the wealth of India. I 
sometimes endured agony oa her account, 
lest this state of things should always last; 
but it was consoling to know that sAeat least, 
was not fretting or repining over the proba¬ 
bilities of life. When at length she woke up 
to the fact that I was doing absolutely noth¬ 
ing, she told me one day in an enchanting 
sort of careless way, as if it was the most nat¬ 
ural thing in the world, that she could not 
accept my invitation to ride, as she was to 
entertain several young ladies at the house. 
I was dismayed, for the thought of company 
in our restricted way of life was really over¬ 
whelming. I went to drive with a borrowed 
vehicle, for I was too poor to hire one, and 
there was a case came to me like a godsend, 
but tod far off to admit of walking. It was 
one that promised well for me, and I returned 


elated by my success. I was so absorbed in 
it that I forgot the company, until I came into 
the little vestibule and heard the sound of 
voices. My hand was on the latch, and I 
could not recede. There sat my Ellesif with 
half a dozen girls grouped around her, hear¬ 
ing a lesson in German. I stood amazed, but 
seeing me she came eagerly to the door. 

“ How long has this been thus?” I asked. 

“ Twelve whole weeks. To-day is the last 
of the term, and I get my pay for the class.” 

“But how, or why?” 

“How? Because I know very little ex¬ 
cepting German, which I understand very 
well — my mother you know is German. 
Why ? Because my husband is wearing out 
his heart, not with work, bat for want thereof. 
Does not the how satisfy you, Sir Doctor? 
And pray what fault do you see in the why?” 

Bachelors will laugh when I say I called 
my wife an angel. Let them. They have no 
angels, poor things, and no wonder *they are 
envious of those who do have them. I went 
in, was introduced to the six young ladies, 
and saw them give my wife a folded paper 
each, which, as soon as they were gone, she 
transferred to me. 

“ The first fruits, Mark,” she said. “ My 
first present to my husband!” 

I shall not tell you how many kisses fol¬ 
lowed this. Ellesif continued her school, and 
her pupils increased with the formation of 
each new class, until all the young ladies in 
H— were jabbering German like natives. 

My wife’s energy made my fortune. It 
bought me a new horse and carriage with 
which I made the circuit of a number of 
towns, and Doctor Mark Kingsley, like By¬ 
ron, awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. My new carriage had caught the 
eye of a rich old gentleman who had long 
been an invalid, and who lived in a neighbor¬ 
ing town. He had me called in, and I “ found 
favor in his eyes” as a physician. Thence^ 
forth I was the doctor of that whole region. 
My fame rested on the word of a single indi¬ 
vidual, because he happened to be a rich one. 
So much for the influence of wealth. 

Of course, I could not practise thus in sev¬ 
eral different towns, without being the confi¬ 
dant of some strange family secrets. Most of 
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these can never be disclosed, because they 
are still living whose feelings would be in¬ 
jured by the recital. Others again are sus¬ 
ceptible of being laid bare to the world, the 
individuals having passed away and left, no 
one to complain of & breach of trust- 

I was sent for hastily one night to attend 
some patient in the farthest village of my cir¬ 
cuit. A man came for me, and would not 
allow me to stop long enough to have my 
horse harnessed. 

“ I will fetch you back again when your 
visit is over,’* he said. “ We must make no 
delay.” 

Ellesif looked anxious. She did not quite 
like such a proceeding, and .she began to‘re¬ 
monstrate. The stranger turned a beseech¬ 
ing, earnest look upon her. 

“If you are his wife, lady,” he said, “I 
would like to ask jod if you would withhold 
him from one of your own sex who is perhaps 
even now dying ?” 

Ellesif loosed her hold upon my arm. “ No, 
no, pray go at once,” she exclaimed. “ Do 
not let any one suffer for want of attention, or 
to save ray foolish fears.” 

I lingered a moment after the man had 
gone out, and bestowed on her my hearty 
approval. 

“ Drive fast,” said I to my companion, but 
indeed I needed not to tell him this, for I 
could hardly see the trees and houses as we 
passed. I asked no questions, and the man 
was silent—intent apparently on his driving, 
without thought or care for me. It waa 
sometime before we arrived at a retired house 
at the end of a pretty avenue of trees, in a 
part of the town which I had never visited. 
"We stopped at a gate, and walked up a long 
yard. The moon was silvering every object 
around, and I saw quite distinctly that it 
was no common residence to which I was 
brought. At the door stood a gentleman, 
whose countenance seemed familiar to me, 
but I could not recall him fully to my mind. 
Hor had I time, for he hurried me up stairs 
immediately and opening the door of an 
apartment from whence issued a subdued 
light and the odor of perfumes, he drew me 
within it, and led me to a bed, on which lay 
the most beautiful woman I had ever beheli 
Accustomed as I was to hearing Ellesif styled 
beautiful, and indeed thinking her such my¬ 
self, I was yet completely dazzled by the 
splendor of the face now looking up to me as 
if to catch hope and strength from my pres¬ 
ence. The long, black hair that floated in 


rich braids over the pillow, the 1 natrons black 
eyes shining through tears, the white marble 
brow, wide and low, the soft, dark pencilling 
of the eye, brow and lashes, and the exquisite 
shape of the white hand and arm, all bespoke 
a rare type of womanhood; and I read in the 
anxious, yet resigned countenance, how much 
such a being might “ Buffer, yet be strong.” 

I pass over the next few hours. They were 
of exquisite- pain and suffering to one, of 
more than mortal agony to another, and of 
deep interest and anxiety to mjselL At the 
end of that time, my patient was sleeping 
quietly, and in the fairy crib hung with the 
finest lace curtains, that stood by her bedside, 
was a wee bit of humanity, half smothered 
with flannels and muslins, and perfectly un¬ 
conscious of the harsh, rough world into 
which it had recently entered. 

In the next room, the gentleman, exhausted 
by watching and anxiety, was slumbering in 
a large arm-chair—an uneasy slumber, for he 
started frequently and moaned as if in mental 
pain. The man was waiting to take me 
home, and I was anxious to go, for the moon 
had gone down, and a wild storm was rising. 
But 1 had a duty to perform before I could 
go, and I roused the sleeper that I might per-. 
form it. He woke with a start, and mur¬ 
mured some indistinct words. 

“ It is my duty to tell you,” said I, “ that 
the child just born, has an irretrievable dis¬ 
figurement, which it will not be safe to dis¬ 
cover to the mother, untii she ha * str ength 
enough to bear it” 

He gasped like a man dying. 

“ I know what it is,” he exclaimed, invol¬ 
untarily putting his hand to his throat 

“ How have you seen it?” I knew he had 
not been in the room, since a moment after 
the first faint cry of the infant, he had crept 
in and silently kissed the mother. 

He was embarrassed at my question, but X 
went on to say: “ Tea, you are right The 
throat has a horrible stain, like that known 
by the name of wine stain. It is very purple,, 
extends in streaks down the neck, which is. 
unfortunate, as the child is a girl.” 

The man burst into tears. I never saw anj 
one so overwhelmed. 

“Mercifal God!” he exclaimed, “must I 
bear this frightful punishment in the person 
of my innocent child?” He was wild, de- 
pairing, frantic for a time. Suddenly he 
seemed to recollect himself. “Doctor,” he 
said, trying to speak calmly, “you will not 
mike us*j of this affair "abroad.” He was now 
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quite confused again. I looked him steadily 
In the eye. 

“I do not understand you, sir. If you 
think that physicians tattle of any secrets of 
the sick room, except under permission, to 
advance science, you are mistaken. At least, 
you mistake me. I speak for myself individ¬ 
ually, and generally for my brethren.” 

u Thanks, doctor. You will understand me 
that I.trust you to speak no word of thi 9 
night to any person living. You will attend 
Mrs Mortimer through the necessary period, 
and shall be well rewarded. Until she is 
quite well, do not tell her of this ” 

There was a stress on the name which made 
me suspect it was not the right one; and I 
was convinced of it, when on returning home 
I spoke of my employer as Mr. Mortimer, and 
the man turned an inquiring look upon me, 
as if the name was quite new to him. Seeing 
something in my looks I suppose that re¬ 
called him to prudence, he took occasion to 
give his master that name when he spoke of 
him, but it sounded forced and unnatural. 

There came a time, however, when the 
mother must be told. The child’s state must 
not be left to a chance discovery, lest it should 
■ shock her into illness at this critical time. 
I was deputed to tell her. 

“I cannot ,” said Mr. Mortimer. u But, as 
you have only a half confidence from me, and 
some suspicion, too, I suppose, I will throw 
myself on your honor, and if I judge your 
appearance rightly you will not betray me.” 

Of course, I said all that was necessary to 
assure him of this, and he related to me in 
substance the following story, more rapidly 
and briefly even, than I repeat it. 

In his early youth, when the first flush of a 
prosperous life seemed before him, he had 
wooed and won Rose Ternon, the daughter 
of a neighbor. Never was a happier or more 
genial couple, and the marriage was talked of 
strongly as to take place the following year. 
Bnt Henry Mortimer was called suddenly 
away to transact some necessary business on 
this side the water. (I should have said be¬ 
fore, that they lived in England, bnt I will not 
designate the . place.) He reluctantly left 
Kose, but her father promised Mm on the 
word of a gentleman, that he should marry 
his daughter immediately on his return. 

Mortimer had a feud of long standing wiLh 
a rude, rough sort of youth, named Carson. 
He had once insulted Harry, and the quiet 
contempt with which he had knocked him 
down and walked on serenely leaving him to 


pick himself up, enraged Carson to the extent 
of vowing his ruin. Harry’s absence pre¬ 
vented the revenge wMch he meditated 
against him—but a bright thought seized him. 
He would deprive him of Rose. Carson bad 
sense enough to know that he could not win 
her affections; but he invented all improbable 
tales respecting him, and had them carried to 
her ears. She disbelieved them, of course, 
but was grieved and astonished by his silence. 
She had not a single letter. They were re¬ 
posing in piles, however, in Carson’s desk. 
Then Carson wrote to Bose, that he could 
unfold the mystery if she would meet Mm at 
a certain house, a lonely, unfrequented place, 
at broad noon, pistracted with anxiety, and 
knowing nothing of the quarrel between Mm 
and her lover, she went, telling no one but her 
maid-servant where she was going. 

Meantime Harry Mortimer had arrived, and 
was speeding to Rose Ternon with the impa¬ 
tience of a lover. Mr. Ternon was absent, but 
the faithful Mary breaking through her prom¬ 
ise revealed to Mm where he could find her 
young mistress, and for what purpose she was 
gone. 

Harry knew the way, and he fled to the 
place instantly, and found the villain reading 
one of the letters which he had written to the 
weeping girl, but wickedly changing the ex¬ 
pressions to those of dislike and a wish to 
break off the engagement. 

“ Monster 1” cried the kneeling girl, “ I will 
not believe it. Harry is true to me. You 
have stolen his letters.” 

At this moment Harry rushed past the 
kneeling figure, and plunged a knife into Car- 
son’s throat, cryiug, as he did so: 

“ There, take back the lie you are telling I” 

Carson never breathed again. The knife 
had penetrated to the lungs, and he fell to the 
floor, covered to his waist with blood. 

There was but one course to take—instant 
flight. A ship was to sail the next morning. 
Rose went home to her lather, told him all, 
and he promised her that he would himself 
carry her to America by another month, to 
join her husband as he would then be. But 
in the darkness of night Mortimer came and 
pleaded so earnestly for a marriage then, 
that Mr. Ternon could not refuse him, and 
Rose and Mary accompanied the exile to his 
new home, under the name of Fleetwood. 
This name was again changed for another, 
fear prompting the exchange. Mr. Ternon 
was dead, and there was notMng to recall 
them to England. Carson’s dead body was 
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found, and the murder fixed upon Rose, whose 
letters lay scattered over the floor. 

But that terrible sight was ever present to 
both. True, Carson merited punishment, 
but Mortimer's after-thoughts shrunk from 
himself for inflicting it. Every where, the 
bleeding throat rose before him, and with 
Rose it was a specie* of insanity. The sight 
of a knife would bring on spasms. She had 
fully believed that her child would come into 
the world with the signet of blood, and when 


I told her, she received the intelligence with 
pain, but no surprise. The poor infant lived 
only a few days, and the father and mother 
fell victims to the pestilence of 1832, in New 
‘ York, to which city they had removed, for 
they never continued long in one place. The 
property went to distant heirs, excepting a 
large bequest to Mary, who is still alive, and 
*is married to a worthy man in her own conn- 
try. No one knows the secret of Carson’s 
death, save ns two. 
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THE BLACKMANN COTTAGE. 


BY JANE G. AUSTEN. 


“ I think we are a remarkably lucky couple, 
Maiia,” said John Kevin, when he and his 
wife had for the fourth time gone all over 
their new house and taken a good look from 
each of the windows at the fertile acres 
surrounding it “A good house and forty 
acres of excellent land for three thousand 
dollars is such a bargain as is not to be met 
with every day in the year. I am so glad we 
saw the advertisement.” 

“ Yes. And if the house is a little old and 
not very large, it is at least our own,” replied 
Maria, cheerfully, as she put the first dinner 
upon the table in her new kitchen. 

“Large enough, Maria, large enough for 
the present, at all events, and if more room 
should be needed by-aud-by—” 

“Come, dinner is ready,” interrupted the 
young wife, blushing brightly, and the two sat 
down smiling and content. 

To be sure John Kevin’s new house was 
not a palace either in condition or size, con¬ 
sisting merely of two rooms, divided by an 
entry running through to a back door, with 
two slant-roofed bedrooms above them, and a 
little shed at the back used as a scullery or 
sink-room. 

But the Kevins were a simple and hard¬ 
working people, he bred to farming and she to 
house-work, and when at last, by much saving 
and the help of a little inheritance, they were 
able to count four thousand dollars between 
them, they felt that the future lay in their 
own hands, and fearlessly united their fortunes 
and their lives. 

A few weeks later, John -had come across 
the advertisement of a small farm to be sold 
on very favorable terms, and had hastened to 
close the bargain. The owner, a city man, 
overwhelmed with business, treated the 
transaction very carelessly, accepting, without 
a thought, the terms of payment offered by 
Kevin with fear and trembling, and in closing 
the bargain said: 

“ I never saw the property, Mr. Kevin. It 
came into my hands by inheritance the other 
day, and I sent a broker to look at it, ordered 
some repairs which he said were necessary, 
and left it in his hands to selL I hope you 
will find it satisfactory.” 

“Thank yon, Mr. Brewster, I think we 


shall be very well satisfied, and you will find 
the interest on the mortgage paid resiularlv 
I hope.” •’ 

“Yes, I dare say. Good-morning. Kow 
Winch, what is it ?” 

So Mr. Brewster returned to his India ships 
and Californian argosies, and John Kevin to 
his little wife and his newly-acquired property, 
feeling considerably the richer of the two. 

Dinner was over, and while Maria cleared 
away the dishes her husband strolled out 
upon the little green in front of the house. 
Here he found a white-haired old man lean¬ 
ing upon a staff and looking curiously about 
him. 

. “ Good-day to you, grandpa,” said the young 
man, iu his cheery voice, and ready to make 
friends with all the world. 

“Good-day, sir, good-day,” piped the old 
man. “ I just stopped in going by to look 
about me a bit. So you’re the new tenant?” 

“Owner if you please, sir ■” replied John, 
proudly. “ I believe I may call house and 
farm my own.” 

“ He, he, he!” cackled the old man, leaning 
with both hands upon his thick cane, and 
wagging his old head in unison with his. 
laugh. “ When did you come?” 

“ This morning. We have just eaten our 
first dinner,” said John, staring with all his 
might at his strange visitor. 

“ Haven’t slept here then ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“ Which room do you calculate to sleep in ¥> 

“That one. Over the kitchen. Why?” 

“Well, I would. It’s the safest.” 

“ In the name of Heaven, old man, what do 
you mean?” asked John, qnite out of 
patience. 

“O nothing. Nevermind. Come and see 
us when you’re a mind to. I live next house. 
My name’s West. Good-day.” 

“ Stop a minute, Mr. West How long have 
you lived next house to this ?” 

“Eighty-four years, young man. I was 
bom and brought up in the old house, married 
my wife and brought her home there, buried 
her from there, and expect to die there. My 
son has built him a smart house right along¬ 
side, but I like my own the best, so we’re both 
suited.” 
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“And how. long has my house been 

standing?” 

“Seventy years come next August I was 
to the raising. Old Blackmann treated us 
real handsome too.” 

“Was he the man that built it?” 

“■Just so. And it’s always been called the 
Kiackmann Cottage to this day, and I expect 
always will be, lor it never has been in any 
other family till now. What’s your name, 
youug man ?” 

“ John Kevin, at your service. But why do 
you think I shan’t like the place?” asked 
John, a little uneasily. 

“Eh? I’m hard o’ hearing. Like the 
place? Well, Tin glad you do, proper glad. 
Good-by, good-by.” And the old fellow 
staggered off before Kevin could ask another 
question. 

Somewhat annoyed in spite of his usual 
cheerful good sense, he returned slowly to 
the house, mentally resolving to say nothing 
to his wife of the visitor or his unpleasant 
suggestions. 

The busy day was over at last, and the 
young couple retired early, counting upon a 
long night’s rest to prepare them for the 
fatigues of the 'morrow. But it was out of 
his first deep sleep that John Kevin was 
aroused by his wife, who, shaking him heartily, 
said again and again: 

“Wake up, wake up, I say, John. Some 
one has just ridden up to the house and is 
coming in. Hark; hear them talking” 

Kevin, thoroughly awake in a moment, 
Btarted up and listened. As Maria had said, 
some horseman had evidently just dismounted 
before the house and was now busy in fasten¬ 
ing liis horse, talking meantime either to the 
animal or to a companion. 

“Who can it be at this time of night!” ex¬ 
claimed John, springing out of bed and 
beginning to dress. 

“ Hark!” whispered Maria, at his side. 

Kevin paused and listened. Some one be¬ 
low had opened the door of the cottage, and 
•was talking to the new-comers. The next 
moment the steps of two. men were heard 
crossing the little porch and entering the 
house, while with their deep voices was min¬ 
gled that of a young woman. The whole party 
entered the lower room at the other side of 
the house and closed the door. 

“ What does this mean ? Let us go, Maria! 
I must see who is below. Leave go, foolish 
child r 

“O John! I am so frightened! Don’t go!” 


“ Of course I shall. Don’t be silly. There, 
come along, too, if you are afraid to stay 
alone.”. 

So resigning one arm to be clung to by his 
•wife, and grasping a stout hickory stick in the 
other hand, John Kevin strode manfully down 
the creaking sLaircase and threw open the 
door of the room which Maria had already 
arranged as her parlor. 

The moonlight streaming through the un¬ 
curtained window lay white and cold upon 
the painted floor, glimmered upon the little 
mirror and cheap glass ornaments of the 
mantel-shelf, and showed with sufficient dis¬ 
tinctness every corner and nook of the clean 
and somewhat bare apartment. But except 
Maria’s poor little bits of furniture and orna¬ 
ments, the moonlight showed nothing but 
four walls, a floor and a ceiling, each of them 
much the worse for time and wear. 

“There, you see, Maria, there is nothing 
here. It was all your imagination,” said John, 
rather crossly, for he had felt a little frighten¬ 
ed, and after the fashion of men resented it 
upon his wife. 

“Look in the other room, John,” whisper¬ 
ed Maria, not in the least reassured. 

So John threw open the door of the kitchen, 
and afterwards looked into the sink-room and 
down cellar, but look as he might, nothing 
was to be seen or heard but the ordinary 
sights and sounds of a summer night in the 
country. 

“Now, the other bedroom, and then we 
shall have been the rounds,” said he, leading 
the way up stairs. The other bedroom, 
devoted as yet to baskets, trunks and budgets 
of goods not yet arranged in the new home, 
was as innocent of unlawful occupants as tha 
other rooms, and Kevin and bis wife returned 
to their own room. 

“ It was all your fancy, Maria. 'Women are 
always—” began John, but was silenced by 
his wife’s convulsive clutch upon his arm, 
while too frightened to speak she pointed to¬ 
wards the lower room whence now proceeded 
the sounds of uproarous merriment Bursts 
of laughter, the ringing of glasses, the rattle 
of knives and forks, and loud voices, both 
male and female, mingled in a disorderly 
chorus, shaking the very doors and windows 
of the old house, and resounding through the 
chambers as if the revellers were actually 
in it 

“I must see what this means!” exclaimed 
John Kevin, throwing off his wife’s grasp and 
rushing headlong down stairs. But a second 
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search, even more minute and protracted than 
the first, gave no more satisfactory solution, 
and although the sounds entirely ceased the 
moment he approached the room, no sooner 
did he close the door than they recommenced 
as violently as ever. 

The whole night passed in this way, and 
only in the gray light pf morning did the mys¬ 
terious disturbance cease, and allow poor 
Maria to snatch a few moments of the repose 
which she so much needed. When she awoke, 
her husband, grim and pale, sat beside her. 

“ Come, dear,” said he. u I have a fire and 
some breakfast all ready for you. Poor child, 
how frightened you were last night; but mind 
this, Maria, I do not wish you to say one 
single word of this to any of the neighbors 
should they happen to come in. Maybe 
somebody is trying to scare us away from the 
place, and I wouldn’t have them think they 
had succeeded yet So whist is the word. 
Remember, now.” 

Maria meekly promised obedience and kept 
her word, although a middle-aged woman an¬ 
nouncing herself a3 “Miss West,” daughter- 
in-law of the old man who had already spoken 
with Mr. Kevin, called, evidently upon an ex¬ 
ploring expedition. 

The day passed, and soon after dark Maria, 
still dressed, threw herself upon the bed and 
fell into a heavy sleep. Her husband, after 
carefully searching every part of the house 
and its vicinity, and fastening every door and 
window, loaded his double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, and sternly set himself down beside his 
sleeping wife to wait for intruders. 

Tlie little clock below stairs struck ten, and 
at the same moment the clatter of horses’ feet 
resounded along the level road and presently 
stopped before the cottage, while the same 
voices as In the preceding night were heard 
talking merrily together. 

John Kevin sprang to his feet, threw open 
the window and leaned out. Not a form of 
man or beast met his sight, and mile after 
mile of the level road lay gleaming in the 
moonlight before him, without a moving 
object anywhere visible. ^ 

But behind him, and beneath him, arose 
already the same sounds of riotous mirth that 
had disturbed the previous night, and tightly 
grasping his gun, John sprang down the 
stairs and into the room whence proceeded the 
sounds. But in the moonlight everything lay 
$o quiet and peaceful, that the angry man 
stood for a moment half-rebuked and half- 
terrified, A moment, and then he was startled 


by Maria’s voice calling his name in the shrill 
accents of extreme terror, while at the same 
time a sudden tumult of sound broke out in 
the chamber overhead, as if some person was 
there throwing about the heavy furniture and 
stamping angrily up and down the room. 

Kevin sprang up the stairs two at a time 
and dashed open the door of the chamber, 
but everything remained in precisely the 
same order as when he had visited it in'mak¬ 
ing his rounds a few hours previously. 
Thoroughly bewildered the young man crossed 
the little entry and entered his wife’s chamber. 
She was cowering beneath the bed-clothes and * 
crying violently. 

“ TCTiat is it, dear? The noise in the other 
chamber?” asked her husband, tenderly. 

“No, no, it is that poor woman,” sobbed 
Maria, clinging about his neck and pointing 
to the opposite corner of the room. John 
glanced over his shoulder with a voluntary 
shiver, but saw nothing. 

“She is moaning and crying so that it 
breaks my heart to hear her,” pursued Maria. 
“O, what can be the matter?” 

But before John could either comfort his 
frightened wife or listen for the sounds she 
described, the door of the trunk-chamber 
which he had just closed opened and shut 
violently, and the heavy footsteps of a man 
were heard passing through the entry and out 
at the back door. 

“O John, who is that? Don’t go, O don’t 
go!” gasped Maria, clinging convulsively to 
him. 

“I most go, dear. I will come directly 
back, but I heard that back door open and 
close, and I have the key of it in my pocket." 

So saying, Kevin, quietly disengaging the 
clinging arms, ran down stairs with little hope 
indeed of finding any solution to the mystery 
enveloping him more and more dosely, but 
with a dogged deterraination to leave no 
means of solving it untried. 

The back door was shut, and one glance 
assured Kevin, not only that the heavy bolt 
of the lock was shut, but" that a wooden bar 
he had himself fitted across it was undisturbed. 

Meantime the spectral feast had re-com- 
menced in the parlor, and John, standing in 
the little passage utterly bewildered and dis¬ 
heartened, could distinguish the sounds of 
four voices, two male and two female, of the 
clinking of glass, the rattle of knives and 
forks, and all the other sounds of a merry fes¬ 
tival. No words, however, were distinguish¬ 
able, though he crept close to the door and 
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laid liis ear to the crack. Presently he seized 
the latch and threw the door violently back. 
The sounds ceased as if they had never been, 
and the calm, cold moonlight and rigid, onler 
of the room seemed to mock liis feverish gaze, 
and hot, panting heart. 

“ Hold your devil’s holiday, then!” cried he, 
exasperated beyond measure. "You shall 
not fool me again.” 

A low, tittering laugh close in liis ear seem¬ 
ed at once to answer and mock at him, but as 
he fiercely turned and threw out his arms 
they encountered only empty air. Shudder- 
■ ing in spite of himself, the young man turned 
and slowly mounted the stairs. The sound of 
low but passionate sobs, mingled with bitter 
moans and murmured words, greeted him 
from Maria's chamber, but as he approached 
the bed he perceived that his wife lay mute 
and motionless in a dead faint, while the 
sounds of lamentation, as distinct as ever, 
proceeded from the other corner of the room, 
where lay abroad sheet of moonlight showing 
every crevice of the loose floor, every crack in 
the whitewashed wall, hut nothing more. 

"Cry away! No doubt you had cause 
enough, and have cause enough still V’ mut¬ 
tered Kevin, turning his back upon the sound 
and stooping over his wife, who was just re¬ 
turning to consciousness. 

"Don't leave me again, John! I shall die 
if you leave me alone again !” moaned she, 
as soon as she could speak. 

“No, dear, I wont,” said John, folding her 
tenderly in his arms, and so they sat through 
the remainder of the night, listening,she with 
almost frantic terror,he with gloomy defiance, 
to the storm of sounds, combining all they 
had already heard, which shook the house till 
morning. 

Then they ceased, and as soon as the sun 
had risen John Kevin took his wife in his 
arms, for the poor woman was quite unable to 
stand, and carried her to the house of old 
Peter West 

“ Eh! So they’ve drove you out, neighbor T* 
said the old man, opening the door to them. 

“ Something has driven us out, but what it 
may be, man, ghost or devil, I do not know. 
Maybe you can tell me,” said John, placing 
Maria upon the wooden settle and standing 
beside her. 

“Yourwoman is sick, isn’t she? Scared 
most to death, I reckon. Here, Hepsey, where 
be you, child ? Come and see to Miss Kevin. 
Lay her right on the bed in your room, and 
fetch her a cup of tea or something, quick.” 


Hepsey, the grand-daughter who lived with 
and cared for the old man, came at his sum¬ 
mons and very kindly took charge of the poor 
young woman, who was already attempting te 
rally from the stupor into which terror had 
thrown her. As the women left the room old 
Peter West turned to John. 

“ Sit down and eat some breakfast, neighbor. 
We’ve just done, early though it be. Sit up, 
man.” 

“ Sot a bit will I eat or a sup will I drink 
till X know all you can tell me of the work 
going on in that house these two nights,” said 
John, sternly. " That you can tell me I am 
sure, and I do not think you will refuse.” 

“Well, neighbor, I can tell you the story of 
the Blackmann Cottage,” began the old man, 
deliberately; “and after hearing it, maybe 
you can guess out the rest for yourself. If 
not, I don’t know’ as I can help you. 

“Seventy years ago, when I was a lad of 
fourteen, Marshall Blackmann built the house 
you have just bought and brought his family 
to live there. There was a wife and two twin 
girls twelve years old the day the roof was 
raised. Their names were Mary and Dorothy, 
or, as we all got to calling them, Molly and 
Dolly, and two handsomer young women than 
they grew' to be you wont find if you look the 
world through. They looked alike, as twins 
are apt to do, but there was a difference. Any 
one that had ever looked at Molly Blackmann 
for ten minutes and listened to the ring of her 
voice talking, laughing, or singing, never could 
take her for any one else, or any one else for 
her. Well, well, them days are long past now, 
and Nancy Snow made me a good wife and 
was a good mother to my children, but I 
never’ll forget that girl, never till I forget to 
draw my breath.” 

The old man leaned liis chin upon the head 
of his stick as he sat in his great arm-chair, 
and staring at vacancy seemed to forget every¬ 
thing else in this one unforgetable memory. 
John Kevin waited for a moment, then asked 
respectfully: 

“What became of her, Mr. West?” 

“O yes. Excuse me, young man, I was 
thinking of—well, I’ll get on with the story. 

" Molly and Dolly were eighteen, and I was 
a young man of twenty, already looking for¬ 
ward to a home and a wife of my own, when, 
the two girls went to spend the winter with an 
aunt in Boston. I hated bad enough to have 
Molly go, but nothing I could say would stop 
her, and off she went, she and Dolly, and for 
three months I heard but little of either. 
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That was the time when the British soldiers 
were in Boston, and men like me, that didn’t 
believe in British soldiers, kept pretty much 
out of their way, especially after Concord 
fight, where I would have been myself if I’d 
had the luck. Well, in April-the girls came 
back, bat so changed, dearie me, so changed, 
one hardly knew them. Nothing was heard 
of now but dressing, and singing, and reading 
story books, and fixing up the old house with 
posies and fol-lols. Mother Blackmann said 
she couldn’t get an hours work out of either 
of them, and that they were spoiled out-and- 
out for any use,but the old man only laughed 
and seemed proud of his girls’ fine airs and 
flighty ways. 

“At last it came out that the girls had got 
acquainted with two English officers while 
they were in the city, and had been writing to 
them and getting letters from them ever 
since, and finally one night when my mother 
was sick and my father went for the doctor in 
the middle of the night, he saw two men on 
horseback stop at Blackmann’s, and after a 
bit the two girls opened the door and let them 
in while Blackmann himself came out and saw 
to the horses. 

“When father told me next morning it 
?eemed to me as if I couldn't stand it any way, 
and I went right off to Molly to ask what it 
meant But she wouldn’t give me any satis¬ 
faction, and was so pert and saucy that I saw 
there was no use in talking to her, so I went to 
htackmaun. But he was as short and huffy 
as his daughter, and told me up and down 
that it was none of my business what com¬ 
pany his daughter saw or wliat prospects she 
bad for the future. So I went home as I came, 
and stayed there, or if I went to the Black- 
mann Cottage the folks inside were none the 
wiser for it. But partly through other people’s 
eyes and partly by my own I found out little by 
little that the visitors were a captain and a 
ma i°r in an English cavalry regiment, and 
that they came twice a week to see the Black- 
mann girls, riding fifteen miles each way be¬ 
tween sunset and sunrise, being afraid to be 
seen in an enemy’s country in the daylight. 
"Whether they had fooled the old man as they 
had the girls with promises of marriage, or 
whether tbey had bribed him with money, 
God only knows. I hope it was the first, and 
I think it was, for the end would seem to show 
that he was as much took by' surprise as any 
one. However it was, he asked to let the girls 
lay out a supper for their lovers of all the best 
that was to be got, and after he had seen to 


their horses he would go off to bed and make 
his wife go too, and the girls and men would 
sit up eating, and drinking the wine the 
officers brought with them, and carousing, till 
just before day the two fellows would ride 
away, anil the girls would go to bed in the 
room over the parlor where they feasted, and 
sleep all day. 

“ Mother Blackmann felt as bad about all 
this as any decent woman and good mother 
ought to feel, but she was a little timid wo¬ 
man, ruled completely by Blackmann aud the 
two girls, and all she could do was to cry, 
which she did pretty much all the time, even 
while she was at her work. Well, things went 
on this way for awhile longer, until one. fine 
morning, the sixteenth day of July it was, I 
well remember, the father and mother Black¬ 
mann got up in the morning and found the 
table and all, left standing as it always was, 
and the girls, as they supposed, gone to bed, 
but towards the afternoon, not hearing any 
sound Mother Blackmann went up into their 
room, and saw in a minute that they were off, 
for the bed hadn’t been slept in, and half their 
clothes were gone. She run and called her 
husband, and he soon spied a note pinned on 
the cushion under the glass, signed by both 
the girls, aud saying that their sweethearts’ 
regiment had got to sail the next day for 
England and that they were going along too. 
They expected to be married after they got to 
England, though it had got to be kept private 
they said, and they would write again when 
they got there. 

“Blackmann didn’t watt to say anything 
after reading that, but just rushed out, saddled 
his horse and gallopped down the Boston 
road. When he got to the city he soon found 
out the worst was true. The regiment had 
sailed that morning and his girls had gone 
with it- The major was a married man, and 
the captain belonged to one of the highest 
families in England, and no more would 
marry Molly Blackmauu than he would bring 
her home the honest, simple girl he found 
her. 

“ So the father, with no better comfort than 
this, turned his face homeward aird arrived 
just at nightfall to find his wife dying. She 
had taken to her bed as soon as she heard the 
bad news, and there she lay sobbing, and 
moaning, and muttering to herself, without 
seeming to hear or understand such comfort 
as the women who came to her tried to give, 
and just at sundown she died. 

“When Blackmann came into the house 
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and saw and heard the end of all his fine 
plans he was like a madman. In the first 
place, he went into the girls’ chamber and 
knocked and kicked round the furniture, tore 
all their clothes that were lea behind into 
hits, broke the looking-glass they had looked 
into, and the pictures of each other that they 
had hung up, and when he could do no more 
he fell on his knees and cursed his children 
aiul their lovers, and at last himself with the 
most awful curses that any man could lay his 
tongue to. The women that were with his 
poor wife’s dead body heard him and said it 
was enough to make your blood run cold to 
listen to him. 

“ When he had done, he got up and stamped 
down the stairs and through the entry out at 
the hack door. The night passed and he did 
not come back, and in the morning, when 
the women went for water to the mill, they 
found his dead body at the bottom, with the 
white face and staring eyes turned up towards 
them. 

“ Since then, the house ^as been let to a 
good many tenants, and some of the poor re- 
la riwis of the Biackmanns have tried to lire 
in it, but no one ever stayed long, or was very 
comfortable while they did stay. 

u So now, neighbor, maybe you can guess 
What some of the noises meant that have dis¬ 
turbed you, and came so near scaring your 
woman into fita. 

“Poor Molly! I wish I knew what ever 
became of her.’’ 

“You never heard, then?” asked Kevin. 

"Not a word. From the day they sailed 
out of Boston with the men that rained them, 
no one that I know of ever heard one word 
about them two girls. Poor Mollv, poor, poor 
Molly!” 

The next day John Kevin, leaving his wife 


under charge of the Wests, went to the city 
and sought au interview with Mr. Brewster. 
To him he told the whole story, of his two 
days’ occupancy of the - Blackmaun Cottage, 
and its result. 

Mr. Brewster, looked him steadily in the 
face during the whole narration, and at the 
end said; 

“ Well, Mr. Kevin, I believe your story, and 
I consider you justified in wishing to with¬ 
draw from your bargain. Let me make a 
proposition to you, however. I will take the 
land into my own hands agaiD, I will tear 
down this unfortunate house and build one 
similar upon another part of the farm, and 
you shall be my tenant at areasonablerentas 
long as you choose, with the privilege of 
purchasing it at any time. Will this suit 
you?” 

It certainly did suit John Kevin remark¬ 
ably well, to resume so much of his purchase 
money as had been.paid, and to farm Mr. 
Brewster’s land upon such reasonable terms, 
and he went home to his wife with a light 
heart and a heavy pocket. 

An arrangement was easily made by which 
the young couple remained under the roof of 
old Mr. West while their new house was in 
progress, and early in the autumn they moved 
into it. Several years later Kevin found him¬ 
self able once more to become purchaser of 
the estate, and when the deed was signed 
Mr. Brewster jestingly remarked: 

“Well, Kevin, this time it is for good and 
all. I suppose the bogie has been laid.” 

“ Yes sir, or if not, the youngsters make 
such a noise both day and night that you 
never could hear him squeak.” 

Bat Philip West’s last muttered words were: 

“Poor Molly! Poor, dear, pretty little 
Molly!” 
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THE BLUE CAT. 

DV AUGUST BELL. 


Did you ever see a blue cat? No? Well, 
I never dill myself, except a Maltese; but the 
Soil' family have had that pleasure. It hap¬ 
pened in this wise; Mr. ami Mrs. Golf went 
to the missionary meeting, and left Eliza to 
take care of the children, keep house, and 
practise her music lesson. So Eliza, who was 
a very smart girl, established her little brother 
and sister up in the front chamber, with all 
their playthings, told them to be good and 
play pretty, not to leave the room, and if they 
wanted anything to call her. She would leave 
all the doors open, so ns to hear if they did 
call; then she went down into the parlor, 
opened the piano, and began to play chro¬ 
matic scales with all her might and main. 

Then Dick and Dot, the four-year-old 
twins, sat down on the floor and built block 
houses. They built them till they were tired, 
and then they spelled out A, B, C, on their 
picture-books, and then they made the tin 
soldiers fight, and sent the dolls to school. 
After that, they sat on the floor and looked 
at each other. 

“What ’ill wo do now?” asked Dot. 

“Dunno,” said Dick, making a dive with 
both hands into the heap of toys. lie brought 
out the paint-box that Aunt Sue gave him on 
his birthday, with six cakes of paint and two 
brushes in it. 


“ Let’s paint pixtures!” ho said, brightly. ’ 

There was a tumbler of homoeopathic med¬ 
icine on the stand, and Dotty got that to dip 
the brushes in. First, they adorned tho 
picture-books with great blotches of every 
color, and then they painted the dolls’ cheeks 
a fcarfid red. The artist fever grew upon 
them, and they wanted space for their ambi¬ 
tion. They looked around; what could bo 
better than mamma’s white counterpane? 

“Let’s put yittle birds all round it,” said 
Dot. 

So they did, birds such as Andubon nevor 
classified, and then Dick in his ardor painted 
what was meant to bo an Indian, red and 
yellow, in the very centre of the counterpane. 

“ O, wont mamma be glad when she gets 
homo?” said Dick, proudly; and Dot looked 
on with admiring blue eyes. 

“Now let’s paint our ownselves Indians,” 
suggested Dick. And forthwith they went to 
work before tho mirror. 0, if Eliza had only 
known I But no; she was busy playing “ Star 
of the Evening,” and congratulating herself 
that tho children kept so quiet. 

They streaked their faces with brown, and 
red, and yellow; they painted grotesque 
images on their hands; the homoeopathic 
tumbler looked like an old molted rainbow. 

“What bco-utiful Indians we are!” said 
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Pot ami Dick, 03 they looked at each other. 

Just then White Rose came running into 
the room. White Rose was the cat, and she 
got her name because she was snow-white all 
over, from the tips of liet* ears to the end of 
her tail. 

“Let’s paint White Rose!” cried little Dick. 

Pot laughed with glee, ami they ran after 
White Rose and caught her. She was a beau¬ 
tiful large cat, with a great deal of dignity, 
and despised all pulling to get away after site 
was once fairly caught. Dot held her fast in 
her lap, atul Dick put on the paint. The red 
anil yellow cakes were all used up, so he took 
blue. It was a very pretty shade of blue, and 
be laid it on thick with the biggest brush. 
He lmd her all done hut her face when the 
front door opened down stairs. 

In came Mr. and Sirs. Golf from the mis¬ 
sionary meeting. Mrs. Golf looked into the 
parlor, whore Eliza was playing “ Money 
Musk,” and said: 

“ Where are the children?” 

“ Up stairs in the front chamber. They 
have behaved very well Indeed, mamma,” 
said Eliza, and went on with her playing. 

So Mrs. Golf rejoined her husband in the 
ball just as something came rushing wildly 
down stairs. 

•“Mercy cm us, what’s that? A Blue 
Cat?” screamed Mrs. Golf. 

“ Very singular. It is a blue cat, my dear,” 
said Mr. Goff, deliberately, putting on bis 
spectacles to survey the wonder. The bluo 
cat came up to him and cried piteously, slio 
felt so very, very blue. 

Eliza ran to the door, and trembled in licr 
shoes. 

“0, those naughty, mischievous children!” 
was all she said. 

That was enough. They all hastened up 
stairs, ami wore met In the hall by two Indian 
papooses. Mrs. Golf screamed, and the little 
girl papoose began to cry, and fled to her 
father’s arms, the tears lolling in orange 
streaks down her little, hideous face. Where, 
O where, were Potty Goff’s pretty pink cheeks 
and rose-leaf skin gone? But l be other little 
Indian stood his ground bravely, and glared 
upon the foe. 

“I'm Poltyhontasi” lie exclaimed, bran¬ 
dishing a toy sword above bis head. 

“And O my nice white counterpane!” cried 
Mrs. Golf, as her glance took in the wholo 
of the disaster; “ my nice white counterpane 
that was done up last week l Eliza, you good-* 


for-notblng girl, why didn’t you look out lor 
these children?” 

“It’s all little birds, mamma,” sobbed 
Potty, quite extinguished. 

“Turn on the hot water in the bath-tub,” 
ordered Mr. Goff, "ami we will civilize these 
young savages.” 

That was easily done, and every one went 
to work at the twins. They were sure to 
come out all right at last, and I don’t pity 
them a bit, even if they got whipped. Jt is 
White Rose that I pity, now, alas, White 
Rose no longer. She (led into the kitchen, 
but the cook boot d at her; she ran out in 
the yard, but her fast friend, Towser, barked 
at her, ami sprang the length of his chain to 
seize her. 

Frightened and dispirited, she crept back 
into the bouse. She had three kittens in a 
box up garret, so site thought site would go 
to them, for they would certainly know her, 
her own three little- wldto kittens. Sbo 
climbed two flights of stairs, and reached the 
box The kittens stared, and retreated to 
the furthest corner, growling and spitting as 
fiercely as they could; for who knew but this 
dreadful creature had come to eat them all 
up? Puss sighed, and went down into the 
kitchen again, her tail drooping, her wholo 
attitude dejected. The cook felt a touch oi 
pity. 

“Och, shure, an’ Pm sorry for the poor 
baste!” she said. And, as she thought more 
about ft, sbo made up her mind that pussy, 
too, should have a bath, a regular warm bath. 
“For who can tell me but the nasty stuff will 
pizen her!” thought Biddy. And, sure 
enough, I am afraid it would have been tbo 
last of poor White Rose if she bad tried to 
clean her poor, pretty fur in the usual way. 

So, when Pick ami Dot were out of tho 
bath-tub, White Rose went in, much against 
her will, hut she had lost all heart to resist; 
and Biddy rubbed her and scrubbed her till 
the water grew as blue as indigo, and then 
White Rose came out, a drenched, dripping, 
miserable cat. Site was put in the hottest 
corner behind the stove, with a nice saucer 
of warm milk before her, and by-and-hy slio 
felt better. In the course of two or threo 
hours tiie bewildered kittens saw their own 
beautiful white mother coming back to them, 
smiling and purring. 

So that was the end of the Blue Cat, and I 
hope there will never be another as long as 
the world endures. 
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THE BRIGHT DAY. 


BY JAXE G. AESTIX. 


It was the 3d of April, la this our present 
year of and it was the ninetieth birthday 
of a venerable gentleman, by name the Rev¬ 
erend Morrill Allen. In 1S01, Mr. Allen, then 
a young man with a young wife, accepted the 
invitation of the Eirst (and only) Unitarian 
Parish of Pembroke, Mass., to come and be 
ordained its minister. 

He came, was settled, bought himself a 
farm, built a house, the very house where he 
lives to-day, and entered upon his service. 
Of the details of that service and of the life of 
the faithful servant, we cannot speak to-day, 
or of the process of events and reasoning 
which induced him forty years from the date 
of his ordination to preach a service of fare¬ 
well to the congregation now made up in 
great measure of the children of those who 
had listened to the first service. 

The farewell was both affectionate and dig¬ 
nified, and having seen it unwillingly ac¬ 
cepted, the venerable clergyman returned to 
spend the evening of his days in the quiet old 
parsonage among the fields of his well-tilled 
firm. But, instead of evening, it proved that 
the kindly old man had hardly more than 
reached the afternoon oflife, for that farewell 
sermon was* preached twenty-five years ago, 
just as long a time, yon will perceive, as had 
been given to the young minister’s prepara¬ 
tion for service, and so, after ninety years we 
come to the Bright Day, when those who 
love and honor him met to celebrate the an¬ 
niversary of his birth. 

Whea a husband and wife have been, mar¬ 
ried fifty years they may hold their golden 
wedding, and when a man has lived an upright, 
pure and useful life for ninety years, bis birth¬ 
day may well be called a golden one; for It 
is bright, not only with the peaceful sunshine 
of the years he leaves behind, but must, per¬ 
force, catch some gleams from within the 
Beautiful Gate, already held open for his 
entrance. . . 

And so in the soft April morning the old 
parsonage, seated among its pleasant fields and 
budding tree3, opened wide Its arms and call-* 
ed to the children who had been born and 
bred within its walls, and had gone out 
thence to fight the battle of life, to come home 
once more, and bring their children, to sit 
about the familiar hearth, and listen to the 


familiar tones, and look, perhaps for the last 
time, upon the gracious face and bowed form 
of him who had cherished and guarded their 
youth, nor spared sage counsel and warning 
to their maturity. 

All heard the call, one in his home a thou¬ 
sand mile3 away, one fifty, and others nearer 
and all obeyed it joyfully, so that when the 
ancient man of God, standing with his wife 
beside him at the head of the’ long dinner 
table, implored his Master’s blessing upon it, 
at either hand were ranged his children, sons, 
all men now past middle life, and two daugh¬ 
ters, each heads of families of their own. 
iSText came the grandchildren, and the cous¬ 
ins, and more distant relations, so distant, per¬ 
haps, that the kinship is more of love than 
blood, but all round the circle ran the bright 
chain of sympathy linking each to all in a 
common fellowship. 

The blessing asked, all sat down to a rich 
and abundant feast, made merry especially at 
the younger end of the table by plenty of fun, 
and some good-natured compliments to the 
young gentleman, who, assuming apron and 
napkin, performed the duties of waiter in a 
highly commendable manner. 

But the hospitable old parsonage had not 
only bidden her children home, she had also 
summoned those who in former years had 
looked to the aged pastor as guide, father, 
and friend, and who both then and since had 
loved to come to him for comfort and advice 
both spiritual and temporal. These, and 
theirs were also bidden to come, and early in 
the afternoon the far-stretching roads began 
to be dotted with comfortable country wag¬ 
ons, drawn by slow-moulded horses, who re¬ 
marked to each other as they met, that this 
mild weather was sadly suggestive of the 
plough, and whinnied their regrets over the 
departed ease of winter. 

Arrived at the parsonage, the drowsy nags 
were left to chat together with their heads 
over the palings, while their masters and 
mistresses trooped into the doors standing 
wide to welcome all with the old-fashioned 
hospitality framed into its oaken timbers, and 
glowing upon its generous hearth. 

Old and young they came, little children 
cot yet conscious enoagh of youth to wonder 
at age, young people turning from the joy 
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and glory of their own morning, to admire the 
evening calm as yet so far away from them, 
and old people glad to look once more upon 
the face of him who had been yonng when 
they were young, had shared with them the 
heat and toil of middle life, and now stood 
ready to lead with steadfast faith the way 
through the dark valley all mast pass. 

And yet not one of all these aged people 
was old enough to remember the day when 
the man they honored had come to take his 
place as their spiritual guide and counsellor; 
not one of all that congregation who witness¬ 
ed the young minister's ordination was pres¬ 
ent in the flesh at this his birthday festival; 
and it was, perhaps, no idle fancy that saw 
the doorways thronged with the shadowy 
forms and misty faces of those who so often 
had entered them, and now perhaps returned 
to keep solemn holiday on earth once more. 
Nor could one fail to wonder, as the venerable 
host looked slowly round the circle, if ‘his 
greeting was not meant for those as well as 
these; if those trembling hands did not feel 
the clasp of invisible fingers, and his eyes 
meet the glances of those other eyes so long 
since closed upon earthly sights and toils. 

So, standing in their midst, the old man 
spoke. His words were brief and simple, at 
once a greeting and a farewell, glancing back 
at the long period of his ministry, looking 
steadfastly forward into the assured future. 
Pleasant words of thanks, too, for the gifts of 
child and friend, although of the handsome 
watch presented by his son he said that it 
geemed but little worth while to give a time¬ 
piece to one bo soon to exchange time for 
eternity. Then followed earnest and kindly 
counsel to those who should remain behind 
when he was gone, and as each sentence fell, 
ft sank into the hearts of those who heard 
with a strange and solemn meaning, seeming 
almost like words vouchsafed from within 
the bright veil hiding the gates of eternity. 

Next followed a prayer from the clergyman 
who has succeeded to Mr. Allen's pulpit, and 
then a poem composed for the occasion, the 
service closing with a liymu, written by one of 
the daughters of the house, and sung by mem¬ 
bers of the family. The first verse is: 

“ Welcome home! this time-worn shepherd, 
Waiting on the hither shore, 

Kindred, friends, the true and faithful, 

Gathers to his fold once more.” 

After this, an hour or two of social inter¬ 
course, then trays heaped with all sorts of 


dainties, and the good-by, until In the twi¬ 
light the last guest departed, and the family 
gathered quietly about their own hearth,- 
heaped high with Tesinou3 logs, until the 
flames flashed In fantastic banners up the 
broad, black chimney, and flooded the room 
with such a light as never gas, or lamp, or 
candle gave; for it touched each face with so 
nice a finger that the young eyes, watching 
for oak-leaves in the blaze, glanced brighter 
and more joyously; and the placid counter 
nances of those who looking at them remem* 
bered their own youth, grew yet more indul* 
gent, and a peaceful benediction seemed to 
linger upon the silver hairs of the patriarch 
seated in the midst, his eyes dreamy with the 
memories stirring at his heart, his head bowed, 
and a smile upon his lips telling more of hope 
than of regret 

And so, in the beautiful evening of the 
Bright Bay let us leave him, knowing that 
though the night was stealing on, and the old 
parsonage must presently be wrapped in 
darkness and silence, another morning shall 
surely dawn, another day shall surely come* 
brighter for the old man so calmly waiting, 
than even thi3 the Bright Day we have loved 
to chronicle. 
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